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LanverTISENENT: 
4 : His Treatiſe was never . 
4 In inſwer to a nclem 

4 e e who being th 
I thors. particular Friend, efired 
4 ¶ ſome few Precepts of Civility for 


F his Son, at that time come newly 
1 | bh the Academy, and deſigned 


ww the Court. = 
The Publication was judged 


YG acetal, not only to ſuch as had 
YG hide to bring up. but to others 
also, who though advanced in 
5 ears, might be defective notwith- 

_ ſtanding, 


» 


The Advertiſement. 
ſtanding, in the exactneſs and 
punctilio of Civility, ſo indiſpen- 
lably neceſſary in the Converſati- 
on of the World. 

Upon which conſideration he 
Was induced to ſuper- add ſome- 
thing tothe Ladies ile, that both 
Sexes might participate of the 
profit. But as this Work cannot 
have relation to any but the Gen- 
"try, even ſo to them it is preſented i 
in a different manner: For, there 
being many perſons (he is ſenſible) 4% 
to whom theſe Rules are unnecel- 
;fary, and who, if they pleaſed, 4 
could exhibit * much better Dire- 
ctions; to them it is he does moſt 
armen apply himſelf, that they 
_ would not only correct what is | 
corrigible in his, but tranſmit to 
"he Finder what other Notes and 
| n upon this OY | 


th they 


the en 


| l Lie ſhall make of their own; to 
Ihe end; that if it be judged wor- 
i- Why of a ſecond Impreſſion, it may 
ome forth more res and 
Fompleat, 

For others,) who not having op- 
Portunity or convenience of re- 
Pairing to Court, and Jexning 
. Rudiments of Civility in 


Ten of gratifying them. 
And that the Succeſs of "this 
i Enterpriſe might correſpond the 
y Wetter to the Deſign, it is not im- 
is ertinent to adviſe, That whilſt 
Whis Treatiſe was in the Prets, 
Where was other put forth, In- 
1 Yliculed, Fhe Education of 


7 A 8 P. 


Their proper School; our hope is, 
Mith the leaſt docibility ( be - 
1 which they are capable of.no- - | 
) bing) they: will reap, their ad- 

Fantage, and thank-us for our de- 
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The Advertiſement, 


of two of the moſt Eminent With 
of our Age. It would not be amiſ 
I ſay, if this Treatiſe were per 
uſed, to impregnate our Minds 
and dif poſe them to the practio 
of ſuch Vertues as are necefſarj 
for our ſeveral Conditions; that i 
our Civility being laid upon a ſol 
lid Foundation, may be a real Or 
nament toourPrudence andLearn 
ing; whereas w ithout the 90 5 
comitancy of Vertue, it is no 3 
thing elſe but a Phantaſin, 0 
Maſquerade. 2 
But above all, it would be con 
venient, if we not only bene 
but ſtudy, and thataccurately, thi 
Treatiſe of Chriſtian Civility, vet 
properly bound up with the tu 
other, and not ſo ſhort and ſuc 
cinct; 1 two Books, by th 
Y  ſealons : 


oo Cl 0h betting. > — „ 


a @ — 


trays 


* 1 Advertiſement. » 
& faſanableneſs of their Edition, 
u emed to be put aut by theſe Ex- 


A cellent Maſters, in afliſtance to 


: mine: Fer their's comprehend- 
ing the Theory and General Prin- 
Fciples of Givility, and mine the 


1 particular Practire; their's ſerv- 


T ing, as the Firſt Part, and mine 


„ss the Second; betwixt both, the 
Work may be compleat z if it be 


ono arrogance to add a Piece, low 
Win its Price, and incont iderable 


1 in its Materials, to a Fabrick of 
3 Fintrinſecal Riches, and of incom-- 


_ Architectt ure. 


Sex nt”: N. 
1 4 


L is wha at * this Tel 1 
tiſe, and in what C wilt 2 
3 K conſiſt fy +; f p-. 19 
_ Chat p. II. The Definitios, circumſtances 
& different kinds of Civility. p. 3-8 
£ _ Chap p. III. The diſcrimination of thing. 
f 15 abe, 5 from 4 very Arden 


nb few 4 | 


ws => 7 3 her We 
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2 . at his Door, and how j in 1 A ws ae 1 


Cha p. V. N. oat - e ates our r Copverſe vp 


tio in Company. 1 p. 26 
Chap. VI. When we have Aten from : io | 

. great perſon, how we are to deport. p. 799 
1 VII. We muſt conform to the jo 
or affliction of the ſaid great Perſon, 
And of neatneſs in general, * 53 I 
Chap. VIII. Of Complements. 
Chap. IX. How we are to behave our ge 4 
at Church. | p. 76 
Chap. X. How in our wall with a vob 
Perſon , and hom we are to Jalute. p. o 
Chap 5 


The Contents. 
Ay. XL. What 5s to be oller . 


= 'ble, | C4 F413 N 15 p. 8 
4 hap. XII. What Fr we viſit 4 noble 


"" 1H Perſon, and er Don ge, 1 
rea to viſit us. P. 102 
lity 1 hap. XIII. . What we are to | obſerve 44 
„1% Pie. {hand 


" XIV. What at 4 Ball. p-. 108 
hap. XV. Whether we may. ſong, or play 2 
apon an Inſtrument, P. 111 
hap. XVI. What we are to obſerve in g , 
journey, either in Cbuch or on . A 
and what at Sport? p- 11 35 
1p. XVII. What we are 70 22 in 
writing Letters, with certain Precepts | 
= for Inſtruction in that faculty. p. 118 
dap. XVIII. The Civility to be — 
= »» 4 Superior to an Inferior. © p. 184 
Thap. XIX. The Civility to be obſervꝰd 4. 
= 09g Equals, 4 e of Raillery. 


P. 87 q 
hap. XX In what — is to 
be requir d. p. 20 i 


on Chag. XII. 07 the Obſtacles that vin. 
if 7 4 Civility „ wherein is treated of © 
Countenance, 3 * 20 | 


- 


Chap. xxu The\ 4 hve of th 
s of Gris to every 2 i = 
of „ and tb grout Scrupuſ⸗ ons: | : 
| | Chap, XXIII. Some general IE 
nut umnerthy our Rememirante, in Res © 
lation to t be regalating of our Attions. J 


Chap. XXIV. . The. Gelee KL. i FI 
T Tage. 8 3 P. 225 3 
A Trestiſa of the true point of Honour. 


| _ ART, I What Honour is. 12 229 
Ax. II. Mat the Point of Honour is 


p. 232 
ART. Il. Of the Different. ſpecies of the 
| Point: of Honour, wherein the Honour "| 
25. Vertue of the. Heathens 40 treated 
ART. TV. Shewi al Points 4 Ll = 
Center in C — 9.2m p- 256 
ART. V. Of -Baſeneſs, and what #1) 


| ART. VE Of Pride J or the. falſe Pos Point. 
"of Honour. p. 259 
ART. VII. Of Chriſtian Revenge. p-. 162 
ART. VIII. A Recapitalation of the fore- 
going Maxims. p. 272 
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The el on of this Treati "H and is in what = 
+... Groility confiſts. | 


12 Tvility, which we propoſe te to treat 
14 of in this Book, 18 nothing but 
the Modeſty and Decorum that 
very Man ou ght to obſerve both in his 
Words and Actions, It is not (in my 
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ful and agre 


* 


opinion) to be expected that we ſhould 
concern our ſelves with the Good Grace, 
Air, and Attraction, that is many times 


cConſpicuous in the Actions of ſeveral Per- 
ſons, who by a particular, and natural 


F elicity, do pleaſe every body in every 
thing they do: No certain Rules can be 


preſcrib « for the Acquiſition of that Fa- 
culty, as proceeding meerly from the 1 


85 
2 


berality of Nature. 
To pleaſe the corporal Ey e, is no 


great matt.r, unleſs, at the ſame time, we 


can make our ſelves grateful to the Eye 
of the Mind; and therefore, that outward 
Grace is not to be look d upon as the true 
Principle of Politeneſs.; we mult labour 


for ſomething more ſolid, that may ſhew | 
the good diſpoſition within, as well as 


the graceful Comelineſs without. 


For, were nothing to be reſpected but | 


that outu ard Grace, thoſe who are un- 
happy in any corporal Deſormity, would 
paſs tor Monſters among Men; whereas, 
if their Minds be well cultivated and im- 


belliſh'd; their Actions may be as gratę 
able as the Actions off tlioſe, 


who have "re 1 89792 of a en 


- | oo | 3 4 
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The Rules of Crvility. © 3 
So then, to compleat our ſelves in true 
Politeneſs, we need go no farther than 
the Rules of Civility ; and that Civility 
being nothing but a certain Modeſty and 
courteous Diſpoſition which is to accom- 
pany us in all our Actions, we could not 
more uſefully diſcourſe of any other 
Virtue, (ſuppoſe we were able) con- 
ſidering this directs us to the acquiſition 
of a thing, that conciliates Applauſe, and 
the Affection of the whole World. 
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the Definition, Circumſtances, and diffe- 
rent kinds of CIVILITY. 
Ccording to tlie Definition of the 
N Antients, CIVILIT VISA Science 
that teaches to diſpoſe our Words and Acti. 
ons in their proper and juſt places. Which 
Science is unpracticable without an ex 
act obſervation of theſe four . Circum- 
ſtances: 1. Our own Age and Condition; 
2. The Quality of the Perſon with whom 
we converſe; 3. The Time; and 4. The 
Place of our Con derſatioun. 
nin Es "1 2. Theſe 


Sx 


4 The Rules of Civility. 


- Theſe Rules, tending. On. conſide- 
ration of our Selves, the Perſons: with 


whom we diſcourſe, and the obſervation 
of Times and Places ; are ſo neceſlary, 
that to be detective in any one of them, 
renders all our Actions diſagreeable and 
ungrateful, let our Wenk be "Om 
0 good: 6 849 % 94 

eee be pam Fark to daf. 
our Rules exactly to all Men univer: 
ſally, to all Places in the World, and 
to all the Times and Circumſtances of 
vur Eife: I am ſenſible that what is de 
cent and caommendable 1g one Nation, 
is ridiculous in another; and, that 4 
thing may be proper and plauſible at 
one time, that a while after would be 
1 and prepoſterous. 


8 un 3 wh 9070 gone] 


mon 
#7 ng © alter arc yok certain 75 * 
ons and Examples, I ſhall make the Pra 
ctige of it more diſtinct and intelligible 
As to that which relates to Emhaſſies 
or publick Employments, either _ u 
Frunce, or in Foreign Countries, I 
refer my e to the Maſters of Ce : 
a9! 8 ; remonies 


The Rules of Eivility 7 


lick Miniſters, to give him Information. 


And indeed, Who can diſplay the: 
Manners of all the different Nations to 
which Voung men, whom we deſign to 
inſtruct, may have occaſion to travel? 
Or what Rules of Civility can be given, 
when ſome Nations have no Civility at 
all in compariſon of France? Befides; 
the Civility of others is different; and 


{would rather clog and corrupt the Minds 


Chriſtian Humility, and teaches us to 


e 
ſure 


of our Youth, than contribute to their 


Improvement. Among other Countries 


again, their Ceremonies are too many; 


chat is to ſay; they are ſo formal affe: 


ed; and regular, thats Trade is as 
foon learn d, as how-] to demean' Ones 
ſelf according to their Model; and when 


Iit were learn d, it would ſigaifie nothing 


to our Civility; for that ought; in a 
manner, to be natural) being nothing; 


but Modeſty, which: confiſts not ia 


preciſe number of 0 Steps, nor in certain | 
methods of fpea ing 6 as Hy pocriſie 
Joes ) Pur tarhierofitls:our Minds! Win 


refpect other People £ and in ſome m al 
B 3 I 


. The Rules of Civility. 


It is therefore no Reflection on this « 
Book, if our young Gentlemen are not 
preſented in it with all thoſe different 
Ceremonies; it being moſt certain, that} « 
whoever is endued with this Modeſty ] 
(which is indeed the only Civility) can. 1 
not be reputed rude or uncivil in what t 

Nation ſoever he comes, eſpecially it e 
he be inſtituted according to the French | 
z >! 55030 55, ali) off 4 
- Modeſty, it rightly underſtood, is no- r 

thing but Humility = But I am. ſenſible 
by every days experience, that there are h 
many Perfons who paſs for civil andi 1 
well-bred, who are really otherwiſe, con. t 
_cealing great Vanity and Self love under o 
a counterfeit Modeſty. However, if theirfj / 
Humility be counterfeit, they are glad] t! 
to pretend to it, which confirms our ei 
Principle very much, and ſhews a neceſſ c 
ſity of it, and that Modeſty and Humiliii c: 
are much the ſame thing. As to the at 
Deceit or Integrity of the Heart, God ſc 
himſelf judges afterwards; and for the g 
moſt part he does it ſo effectually, that w 
be confounds Double-dealers in thein de 
Enterprizes, and lays them and the A 
tu 


Colluſions fo open (how formal and 
14 . ela 


The Rules of Covility' 7 


elaborate ſoever they be) that alk 2e. 
eaſily diſcover d. Therefore true Hu- 


mility ought to be the foundation of 
our Actions; which being practiſed by 
Perſons of the higheſt Quality (whoſe 


Rank, Birth, or Fortune, not being able 


to exempt them, foraſmuch as the great 


eſt Men are indebted to their Humi- | 


lity for their reſpect among wiſe Men) 
is nothing elſe but the Modeſty recom- 
mended in this Treatiſ mme. 

This Virtue conſiſting not only in an 


humble and moderate Opinion of our 


ſelves, but in a genteel Preference of 


the Satisfaction and Accommodation of 


other People before our own, and an 


un Abhorrence and Deteſtation of any thing 


that may diſoblige them; whoever is 


endued with this: happy Diſpoſition, is - 


certainly modeſt : and the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe, as there is nothing more offenſive 
and unpleaſing, than Vanity and Pride; 
ſo there is nothing more agreeable, and 


gains more upon the Affections of the 
whole World, than Affability and Con- 


deſcenſion. It is a Character that God 
Almighty has imprinted upon all Vir- 


tues, to make them pleaſing to everx 


— 


—— 


8. The Rules of Civility. 


body; 0. bur i In a more intenſe: and pecu- ' 


lar manner, to the Virtue of Humility. 
And it is obſerved: that tho' a modeſt 


Man may not perhaps be ſo adroit and 

plauſible in ſome of his Actions, yet he 
has this Advantage, that Men will ra- 
ther excuſe than reproach him; where 
as an arrogant proud Man diſobliges in 


every thing he does, let his outward 
Grace or Accompliſhment be never ſo 
great. So that Modeſty is the Effect of 
Humility, as the — of our Actions 
A 11 
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N 50 hin may * added the Diſtin- 
Gion betwixt things decent and 
„ er convenient and inconvenient: 
For, let a Man be never ſo humble, if he 
be ſtupid and inſenſible, he will never 
paſs for modeſt or civil, nor be fit for 
the Converſation of Perſons of Quality. 


80 1 tor arrive at; chis power of diſeri⸗ 
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neceſſary; that 
ba e 


e 


a © 4 « 


over 2 things i800 
more conſiderableee. 
The next thing to be i ps 
ved, i is, What Cuſtom has eſtabliſh'd.a= 
mong us for decent, and. what it has EX 
ploded.: as/zndecent, WIN "| 
12 »>Aghird;thiog,;chere. is likewiſe of ag 
5 importance; and, chat is, taking 
unten ar care how we "confound Knee 
larity with Civil. 
*, Jn;the firſt Cale, no Precepts, can be 
0 it 719 an ae ee 
39. be. Supply d, totally;by. Art 00 0) a 
Ged. by, good. Rducgtio, Ang 
Zare, WE may, in fone me: 1 . 
Qlifie. that De! ect. A tn © Fas : 
Im the ſecond, ug muſt know chat: 
Calan; is.tormed 


* 
9 
*. 


ality, and certain in 
y. naturally, im 
err ſo, that Cuſtom: is. dh 
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by the general Conſent: | 


10 The Rules of Guilin 
our Guide and Model only in ſuch 


things as Nature ſuggeſts! to be decent 


and good; and we are to follow her 
Caution and Reſervedneſs, where ſhe 
Juges them otherwiſe. 

"And indeed, we are ſo much oblig d 
to conform our ſelves to the Talents 
that ſhe has given us, that if we exceed 


her Preſcriptions, either in word or 


deed (as many do, who are affected in 
their Language or Geſture) that con- 
ſtraint immediately diſcovers it ſelf; and 
the general inclination that Men have 
for Plain dealing and Simplicity, makes 
that Humour appear v vain, _ncheutous, 
and offenſive.” © 

Again, Nature being willing to AY 
ceal certain Parts of ourBodies, Uſe and 
Cuſtom do ſo well conſent” to their con 
cealment, that it would pals” among 
Civil Perſons tor great: In decency to diſco 


ming Fark Actions, or E 
fach Words, as Nature has forbidden. 
In otlier Actions, 'where Nature not 
bei ing ſo poſſtive, has left us at kberty 


with 12 Creatures, (as in Cou ghing, 


Sncezing , —— Drinking; Sc.) As 
| - Reaſon 


wo A rPsv a2 
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The Rules of Civility. "7 
Reaſon does naturally dictate, that the 


farther we keep from the Practice of 


Beaſts, the nearer we come to that Per- 
fection to which Nature directs. So good 


Breeding and Civility require, that thoꝰ 


thoſe Actions are naturally indiſpenſible, 
yet we ſhould perform them, at leaſt 


with as much Decency, and as little 
Conformity with the Beaſts, as is poſ- ; 


ſible. 


depend more upon Cuſtom than Nature; 


as, pulling off the Hat in token of re- 


ſpect; giving Precedence at the Door, 


Or Table ; the Right hand or Wall in the 7 4 


Street : which Formalities are fo eſſen- 


tially neceſſary in good Breeding, that 
| ſhould a Man neglect to pull oft his Hat, 


and falute another — who had done 
it to him (tho perhaps his Condition 
was inferiour) he would be thought 


very defeQive in his Education 
The third Caution, which conſiſts i in 


diſtinguiſhing betwixt being Familiar 
and Civil, is of the greater neceſſity; 


becauſe in ſome caſes Familiarity and 


Civility may agree well enough, when 
in e they are incompatible. 
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It is the ſame in n ſome things which 4 
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12 The Rules re | 
Familiarity, I define, A 3 liber! 
ty that Perſons: ating or il, iſcourſing toge+ 
ther do on which diſpoſe iſpoſes them by filent 


and reciprotul Conſent: to underſtand: thoſe 
things: innocently meant, which if Aria 


taken: would: he offenſeve. - 
It is moreover to be cdinfder 7 that 


7 all humane Converſation is either be- 
twWixt Egual and Equal, Iaferiuur and 


Superiour, or Superiour and Inferivur ; 


betwuxt Perſons of long, of little; of no. 


nk <td ar. 41. R 9 310 
Betwixt Equals; if heir: Acquaintance 


1 has been e Familiurity is commen- 
dable; if their Acquaintance has been 
ül.ttle, their Familiarity ought to belles: 


but where there has been no Acquain⸗ 


dance, it Will be rude to be familiunr. :E 


Erom an Inſeriour to a Superiour; that 
Weir Acquaintance has been great, 


( without» expreis Command) Fainulia- - 
rity is inderent; but where there has 
been no Aequaintance, it wwoull be Bru- 
a and infolent. © R inst ii 


From a — to an 1 . Fa- 
mibiarity- is not only roleragle, but eli 
ging, So that according to theſe | Prez 
0 8 Actions, in regard of 

N 5 other 
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Tb Rules of Civility 123 
other perſons, are either abſolute or de: 
pendant, according to the thret premiſeib 
differences of Superiours, Equals, or In- 
Ee feriours. To the firſt, a things are lawful, 
ly || becauſe of their eminence and authority; 
] and becauſe we have no right of cenſuring 
it them. To the laſt; nothing is la wuful bub 
what is modeſt ànd agreeãble to dur Pre- 
ſcriptions. Sothat with thè two firſt i- 
liarity may be tolerable, but witſd the laſt, 
by no means (- without expreſs Com- 
mand!) and then with great cautiom. 
» {Butbecauſe ———— 
viceable to a Perſon that Rm GN. 
apply them, without doubt it will Be 
uſeſub to redute them to certain Heads 
| whereby they will become moreintelligit 
ble and plain. NR Trig aytt W CY V LO 
Jo give you therefore an Eſſay, we | 
ch as may conducèe 898 


* 
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the converſation of an Inferwur withhis 


N % „ 


Superiour, betwixt whom there Had 
been formerty ſome little acquaintance: 
we will ſuppoſe ſuch a perſon deſitous to 
„ be inſtructed; we will attend him in His 
; | Vidits to that greater perſon; and 
Vill direct and conduct him in all =_ 
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and places where he may have any 


n . converſe wane _ 


- 
—_—_—. 4 8 hs * 8 * al th 
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CHAP. Tv. 


| How. we are to enter into the Houſe 
of a Great Perſon; what is to be ol. 
r at the door, and n in the 
 Anti-Chamber. 


LCGreat Perſon, it would be 
— (if ſhut ) to knock loud, or 
above one Knock. 

At the door of his Chantber or Clo- 
ſer , it would be rude to knock; we are 
only to ſcratch and when in a King or 
Prince's Lodgings, our Name 1s demand- 
ed by any of the Officers, we muſt give 
him our Sirnames only, without the 
addition of Maſter. er 

It is not civil to enter into their Hon- 
ſes or Chambers wrapp'd up in a 
Cloak: For who'ſhould do ſo in the 
Court of a King, would be in dan- 
ger of Corre ction; and a Stranger would 
1+ WS 


— 


T the es 1 Prince, Lav or 
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be impudent to run in of bimſelf with- 
out introduction. 

Tf no body be by to "introduce waj 
we muſt feel if the door is lock d or 
bolted within; if it be, we muſt not 
knock, but expect patiently till it be 
open d, or ſcratch gently: If no body 


comes, we muſt remove farther off, leſt 


we be taken for ſpies, and thought to 
be liſtning, than which nothing is more 
offenſive to Perſons of quality. 
Iris but civil likewiſe to be uncover'd 
in all the Rooms of ſtate, and Anti-Cham- 
bers; and he that firſt enters, is e to 


ſalute (or pull off his hat) firſt. 


Some have been ſo ref d in Foreign 
parts; that they will neither be coverd 
nor ſit with their backs turn d toward 
the Picture of an eminent Perſon. 

It is not good breeding to deſire a 

perſon above dur own rank to be cover d; 
and it as bad if e put on our own 
hats, being in diſcourſe with an Equal 
or Inferiour; not to make him do. the 
like, i it he be not 2 D ent 2ONOf7 


p *7 — i * . aft 
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And this. is to be, more particularly | 


cblerg d where the perſons are under 


any Sharacter or Quality, that may re- 
quire reſpect; as if they he Aged, or Ec- 


eleſiaſticks. In that Caſe, it you think-not 
fit! to ſpeak to them bluntly, as in theſe 
terms, Put on. oun Hal; Sir, or be cover d, 
Se. you may do it by Circumlocution, 


ag by preten 
in a familiar way, Come, be ruled by me for 
once, let us be cover d, e Bee 
ri I's 7 


8 Sar (As WAS, of DNenot t 


ſpeak to your; — to, pd i 
or to) put on your own, Hat ti 

- - defixes, you,; and even then, 1 1 

Quality pe extrargdinary, you muſt, do 

it with ſome x 

b he Hou 


nce, hut not las 
— . bg, 0 21 

b Ou diſtance 
the ſuperiour; on mult ; 


to his du 
It is a rudeneſs tliat woul N 1 55 
to an afiront, to ſtand with ones Hat on 
in a Chamber where the King or the 
Queen S. 


ding it is cold. or elſe tell him 


be great, 20d. þ You 
not 


too much to be cover d who 
is f,. ſo inferiour. A condition, as that he 


The: Rider G 17 
Queen's Tables are cover d; or to ſtand 
cover d when the Officers paſs by with 

the Cloth and Napkins... ? 
In-the King or Queen's Bed-Chamber | 
we muſt ſtand- always uncover : In 
the Queen's Chamber the Ladies that 
enter, make their Courteſies towards 
the Bed; nor is it permitted to any to 
come near, though there be no Baluſtres b 
about it. 
Beſides che Wen Which the; 
Ladies pay to the Bed, they are 
'© oblig'd by way of reſpe&, to pull of 
9 || their. Scarfs and their Hoods, and to 
& let down their Gowns; for it is reckon d 
a great indecency” in any of chem to. 
enter the Queens Chamber with their 
1 Gowns tuck d up, their Vizards on their 
8 face, or any but a thin Hood upon their 
heads. It is to be obſervd 1 ag 
chat their Courteſie is never to be 
ſhort or hurry d, but grave and low, 
— where the room will bear it, and bowing 
„ handſomely with the body when they 
I paſs by, 
It is likewiſe uncivil to wear à Mask 
any where in the Company of a Perſon of 
;_ | quality where they may be ſeen, unleſs 
they be 89 1 8 in a Coach. It 
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It is the ſame to keep on a Mask 
when they falute any one, unleſs at a 
great diſtance; and even then it is not to 


be done to a Perſon of Royal Quality. 
WMhere the Curtains are drawn about 


the Bed, it is unmannerly to ſit Yown 
upon the Rails, orto lean upon the Arms 


or- Back of the King's Chair, which 
1s uſually turn'd againſt the Wall: Nor 


is it good breeding to walk up and down 
in the Anti- Chamber, whilſt you are 
attending: It is expreſly forbidden in the 
King's Houſhold, and he who does it, 


ſhall be ſure of a Reprimande from the 


Uſhers, and perhaps be turn'd out. To 


fing or whiſtle whilſt hon are ſtanding is 


little better, (though it be for your 


diverſion; ) and to do it in the ſtrect, or | 
in any other places of Concourſe, is 


ridiculous. . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. S . 


How to regulate our Diſcourſe e in Company 


5 . it is a ſign of Inconſiderateneſs 
and ill-Breeding, to come boldly 
into a Room where Perſons of quality are 


in diſcourſe, unleſs you have buſineſs, or 
can paſs unobſerve d; ſo it is rude, when 


you do come in to cry out at a diſtance 
to thoſe with whom you are moſt ac- 


quainted (as ſome do with a loud Voice) 


Tour ſervant, Sir; Tour ſervant, Madam; 


Good morrow tye ; and the like vulgar = 


ways of Addreſs. But you muſt come in 


deliberately and gravely, and when you 


are come up to them, ſalute them modeſt- 


ly without affe cation. 


It is no leſs indecent to pull 4 perſbir 


of quality by the Cloak or Sleeve, tho 


you have buſineſs with them, it being 
more manners to attend till ſome fair 


Opportunity is offer d to ſpeak with 
them. If they be whiſpering with other 


perſons, tis but civil to retire, and ſtand 


| oft, fill their diſcourſe be fniſh'd. If your 


buſineſs 


.* 
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Buſineſs be important, and for the ad- 


vantage of the perſon with whom you 


would ſpeak-,- you muſt put your ſelf 
into ſomeplace where he may moſt con- 
veniently {py you out; and approaching 
reſpectfully in your turn, deliver your 
ſelf a loud, or privarely, as yons think 
malt convenient. 

You muſt be -citcuml dect likewiſe 
im your Motion, not ſtamping too loud 
upon the Floor; not drawing your Legs 
after you; nor marching in, as if you 
were leading a Dance; nor keeping; 
time with your Head or Hands; but 
advaneing ſedately and diſcreetly; Wicke 


ant ſtaring or turning: your Head- ei- 


ther one way or other kk 
When you come into a Rooim;: 6 ON 

88 in civility riſe to you, you 

muſt be ſure not to ſit:dawn in any of 


their Places, but diſpoſe your ſelf fome- 


where ele, at the e. end 


Room, remembring always that wy = 
very abſurd! to ſit down and place your 


(elf, 2 there are 25 7.0 e 
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The Rules of Civility. aa 
Much more are you tobe cautious of 


inns; after their Diſcourſe,” or in- 


terrupting them, by demandin ing bluntly , 


iv ho ſuch a Perſon is? or, . it was that 


fie or did ſo and fo? 


It is likewiſe very uncivil a 


to diſcourſe with any Man; or to ſpeak 


to a Servant in a Language that hw reſt 


do not underſtand. It is no leſs un- 
mannerly to whiſper to another, and 


laugh when you — ſpoke; for Peo- 


ple will be jealous you have faid ſome- 
chin .of them, and have juſt Reaſon to 


fended; e 
ws would be unogcefiart to adviſe 
(what is a common Document for Chil- 


dren) That when you anſwer | 7es, or 
No, you. muſt always add Madam, or 


Sir, Nc. It 1s —— alſo, that When 
you anſwer Ne, in contradiction to 


ſome Perſon of quality, you muſt not 
ſay bluntly or poſitively No but by 


way of Circumlocution, Iva will-pardoy 
me, Sir; Dou will excuſe me, Madam, 


if 4. Klee 70 ſay, ſe and ſo. It is 


ruſtick alſo, and ſavours too much of 

Country Wit, to add Sir, or Madam, 

to an Word that may be taken Equi- |} 
N n 
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-vocally ; as, to ſay, This is à fine Gel. 


ding, Sir; Ibis is a fine Mare, Madam ; 5 


-Or, he has mounted upon an Aſs, Sir. 
It is an unpardonable piece of Ill 
breeding to make compariſon with the 
Perſon to whom you are ſpeaking, to 
diſcover the Imperfection of another; 
as, to ſay, 7 5 ſuch a Man very well, 
bade ſeen him drunk : He is thick- 
faul der d, or grey-headed like you. Or 
to tell a Lady, fach a perſon is of no 
good reputation; I know her well; ſhe 
is fat and ſwarthy, like your Ladi iſhiþ. 
*Tis Rydeneſs alſo to find fault with the 
Defects of a third Perſon before ano 
ther, that is unhappy in the ſame; as, 
to ſay before a Lady, who is Flat noſed, 
Tt does not become' ſuch a Lady to reteid 
o be a Beauty, with her flat Note Or 
to cry, Tis pleaſant, ii troth, to fee a 


lame Perſon find fault with a Step in 


ſuch a Sarabrand, before a perſon that 
labours under the hae * 
a. 8 

It is 8 al Ate; Sir, ir 
Maiden; to add the Surname or Qua- 
lity of the Perſon to whom you ſpeak; 
2s to 0 fay, Tes, 9 Cicervulle; Arx, 


Mor: 
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Meonfieur le Marquis : Lou Note, That 


thi; Precept can- 
muſt ſay only, Ti es, Sir. not tale Place in 


England, where it is no Breach of good Manners 10 Jay, 


Tie, Mr. Short; Tes, Colonel 3; res, Sir John. 


Tt is unhandſome likewiſe (as many do) 
when a thing is ſpoken obligingly to 
you, to ſay rudely, Tou are miſtaken, 
Sir; it is not fo. You mult rather turn 
the Phraſe, and ſay, Sir, tis your favour 
to ſay ſo : tis more than I deſerve. 

You muſt be careful in your relation, 
to forbear commending your ſelf. And 
if the paſſage happen'd in the Company 


of Perſons of — ity, to ſpeak in the 


plural number, as to ſay, We went to 
ſuch a place; We did ſuch and ſuch a thing; 
you muſt mention only the Lord or 
the Perſons of greateſt quality, and ſay, 


his Lordſhip | went to ſuch 4 Rug _ 


Lordjhip did Jo and ſo. | 
If an eminent Perſon plays on quis 
fide againſt other two; when the Game 


is up, you muſt not ſay; | we: have got 


the game, or mos are up; but yaur Lordjhip 
has or” e en „ MO 8. ut þ Ju: are 8 * 
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(4 7 he Rules 44 _ 
When an -anferiour ſpeaks of any 
ine he did far, or heard from his 
ſuperiour; he muſt not ſay flatly, Maſter, 
ach a one told me ſo; or, Maſter, ſuch 
a af impl. - me, eſpecially, if the 
perſon be by: But he muſt ſay, you 


Aid me the — von Put pour. ſelf 70 the | 


trouble to tell me fo. © 


It is to be obſerv'd likewiſe that the 
terms of your Compliment muſt agree, 
as when you ſay, It was your goodneſs tc 
ao me that favour, it would be rude toc 
ſay, It was'yoar. goodueſs to do me that 
ſervice: Service and Friendſhipare words | ;. 
to be uſed only among Equals, or from | 


à Superiour to an Interiour. It would 


be ridiculous to ſay, Sir, 7 beſeec h { 


yon ro be fo kind as to dome: ſuch a ſervice; 


but rather ſuch a kindneſs, or ſurh a favour, I 
Lou mult be cautious likewiſe not to 
uſe Commanding Words to Perſons inde- 
pendant; but inſtead of Go, Come, do ſuch 


A thing, Jay ſo and ſo; you muſt vary the 
"Phraſe, and: ſay, Tou would do well to go-to 
«ach a place: If. you think:good, you wa 

come hither: It would not be amiſs to do 

and ſo. Inſtead of ſaying, Iou would bs ri 
dliculous to do ſo aud ſo, you muſt 100 „ 
wall. be ridiculous. KC. „ 
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Tf A Perſon pretending to the leaſt com 


-petency of diſcretion, would betray him- 
Tf {elf very much to hedge in a diſcourſe 
eh of his Wife, his Children, or Relations, 
ne before ſtrange Company. If occafion 
04Y be offered, he may ſpeak of them; but 
it muſt be modeſtly, and not long. 
| Tt is not decent to launch out into 
he the praiſe of ones Wife, or to mention 

her by her Title, or by any other term 
pf dearneſs that is uſed betwixt Man 
and Wife; as, for a Governor, ſpeaking 
of his Wife, to ſay, My Lady-Governeſs 
did ſuch a thing: My Joy is the hand- 
10 fomeſt ; my Sweet is the moſt prudent, 
| &c. whereas he ſhould fay only his Wife. 
When a Woman makes mention of 
Ther Husband, ſhe may uſe his name 
with the addition of Maſter, unleſs his 
condition be very inferiour : But if the 
Company before whom ſhe ſpeaks, be 
much above his quality, ſhe is to fay | 
only my Husband. 5 

It is not diſcreet for a man to expreſs 
5 too much Fondneſs of his Wife before 
company, no more than it is commend- 
able in her to ſay, Sir, to her Husband at 
every turn; tho a thing too common a- 


mong our Citizens Wives. I 


* 
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Tt is not good manners to inquire 


too particularly of the Husband con- 


cerning his Wife, unleſs you have not 
ſeen her a long time; or you have 
been upon a Voyage, or ſhe had ſome 
deſperate Fit of ſickneſs. £4 
When it is decent for you to inquire 
after her, you muſt not mention her 
in the ſame terms with her Husband ; 
for though he'cannot call her any thing 
ſo properly as Wife, yet it would be rude 
in you to ask him, Pray, Sir, how ol, 


#s your Wife; you muſt rather ſay, Pray, | 


Str, how old may your Lady be? I wiſh 
her Ladyſhip her health, | 


It would in like manner be ridiculous, 


if ſpeaking or writing of your Parents, 


- . you fhould fay, My Lord my Father, or 


my Lady my Mother, belongs only to 
Princes, and Perſons of extraordinary 
Quality. You muſt fay only, My Fa- 
ther, my Mother, &c. as being terms more 
proper, and ſuitable to their natural 
aflection. Neither is it handſome in 
Children of any conſiderable Age, to call 
their Parents Papa, 5967 which terms 
are utterly out of faſhion among Perſons 
of quality: but the Children of Noblemen 


may call their Father, My Lord. BY 
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It is not civil, ſpeaking of a Perſon 
of quality (in his preſence ) to a third 
Perſon,to name the Perſon of quality, and 
carry on the Diſcourſe afterwards by the 


word he. For example, if ſpeaking to Sir 


Alexander of Count Harcourt, in his pre- 
ſence, Sir Alexander ſhould ask you who 
it was that reliev'd the Town of Cazal, you 
ſhould anſwer He. It wou'd be want of re- 
ſped to Count Harcourt, eſpecially when 
he was preſent ; ; you muſt rather bow 
to the Count, and ſay, it was his Lord. 


is that — Mn 


If a Perſon of quality be preſent i in 
Company, and you be ask'd which is 
he, tis not mannerly to point at him 
with your finger; nor to deſire a perſon 
above your condition to preſent your 


ſervice or reſpects to another. 


It would be want of reſpect alſo to 
intrude your ſelf, or interrupt the diſ- 
courſe when your ſuperiour is {ſpeaking 


to another Man, unleſs you be incourag'd; | 


as,. when he calls you to atteſt what he 4 
ſays, or leaves ſomething for you to ſay 
to his advantage, which modeſty will 
not permit him to utter himſelf. 


1. is not civil for you to be the firſt 5120 


C 2 
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that anſwers, when a queſtion is ask d in 
the preſence of your ſuperiour, tho' the 
queſtion be but common; as, what hour 
it is? or, what day of the month! You 
muſt give way to your ſuperiours, unleſs 
the queſtion be directed particularly to 
you. lee 2 
: Neither is it civil when a Perſon of 
quality heſitates or ſtops in his diſcourſe, 
for you to ſtrike in, though with pretence 
of helping his memory ; as if he were 
telling us how Czſar defeated Pompey at 
the Battel of, of, of, you muſt not ſay il 1 
Pharſalia ; tis better to attend till he re- 
collects, or asks you himſ elf. 
Nor is it yet more civil to correct him 
in a miſtake, it being little leſs than to t 
upbraid his memory if it be not a kind 
of giving him the lie. For Example, if In 
miſtaking Alexander for Darius, he ſhould I e 
0 
u 


ſay, It was an argument of great Ten- 
derneſs and good Nature in Darius to-weep 
when he ſam Alexander dead, when it was g 
Alexander that wept at the ſight of Dari- 0 
us, kill d by one of his Men. In this y 
 Caſer you are to expect till the Gentle 2 
man remembers himſelf, or deſires you I. 
to direct him; then you may 9 


wt 


— 
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but it muſt be modeſtly without arro- 
gance, feſt you put him out of count 
nance. 2 91 SFr 8 

It is ikewiſe indecent, whilſt you are 


ſpeaking, to addreſs your ſelf often to one 


perſon, in theſe or ſuch like words: Ton 
underſtand me, Sir; am I intelligible? I 
know not whether J explain my ſelf, &c. 
For this ſeeming Excuſe of your ſelf, ar- 
gues a ſuſpicion of his Intellect, and is 
by all means to be avoided : Tf you ob- 


ſerve he does not take you, you may re- 


peat it ſhortly again, and illuſtrate it in 
as few words as is poſſible. 


In telling of à Story, tis ridiculous: 


tOO often 10 repeat quoth he, faid ſbe.. 
And it is as carefully to be avoided the 
mentioning or reviving any accident or 
expreſſion that may renew the forrows- 
of one that is preſent, or may any other 
way be apply d to his mortification or re- 
gret; as to ſay, Good God, hom ill you look! 
or to a Lady who deſires to be thought 
young, to cry, Lord, Madam, what a while © 
it is fimce I had the | honour to kyow your 
Ladyſhip firſt! Neither are you to in- 
terrupt any man in his. Narration, out 
of an opinion you can do it better ; for 
83 C 3, that 


or yawn when any in the Company is 


** 
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that is a ſign of great Arrogance and Va- 


nity, and is diſobliging to every body; 


but it is otherwiſe if the diſcourſe: be to 
be prov'd and made good, for the in- 
tereſt of any other perſon. .. 
It. is likewiſe unhandſome when a 


perſon has ſpoke, to ſay, If wh 

be true, we are in an ill condition; If what 
the Gentelman tells us be true, we have rea- 
fon to apprehend. Tis to ſuſpect what 
he fays, which is very diſobliging: ſo 
that we muſt rather ſay thus, According 
to what you ſay, and according to the Gen- 
 tleman's allegation: © e 


remove to a farther diſtance, to cough 


ſpeaking; for all theſe argue wearineſs 


13 and uneaſineſs to hear them, which is by 


all means to be avoided: and when we 


_ cannot reſtrain qur ſelves, we are to do 


it 10 privately, that if poſſible, it may 
not be pereeiv'd, which is much better 


than to interrupt them abſurdly (as ma- 


7 


ny people do) by asking, what a Clock 
_ - Andes it is rude to bo ſleepy ordoz'd 


nin Company; ſo on the contrary, it is 


u ſpeak 
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| diſagreeable to be pragmatical, or too 


buſy with your hands, by clapping an- 
other on the ſhoulders, or fooling, as 
ſome too frequently do, which produces 


exception and quarrels many times, ufl- 


leſs the Company be more than ordma- 
rily diſcreet. | 
It is not becoming a Perſon of quality, 
when in the Company of Ladies, to 
handle them roughly ;. to put his hand 
in their necks, or boſoms; to kiſs them 
by ſurprize; to tear their Fans; to ſnatch 
away their Hankerchiefs ; to rob them ot 
their Ribbands, and put them into his 
Hat; to force their Letters or Books 
from them; to look into their MOMS 


Sc. You muſt be very familiar to u 


them at that. rate: and unleſs you be 
fo, nothing can be more indecent, or 
render you more odious. 


- 


Tis no leſs diſreſpectful to bite the Nait 


— 


of your thtmb by way of ſcorn and if. 


dain, and drawing your Nail from be. 
twixt your Teeth, to tell them, you value 
not this what they can do; and the fame 
rudeneſs may be committed with a ſillip. 


It is indecent, in the COT of 
Ladies, or grave-Perſons, to pull of 


your 
G 4 -, 
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Cloak, or Perriwig, to pair your nails, 
to pick your teeth, to ſcrath your head, 
or any other part, to mend your Garter 
or buckle your Shooe, or to call for your 
Gown or your Slippers, to put your ſelf 
at eaſe. It would be as ridiculous as 
for a Horſe-Officer to appear before his 
General at a Muſter, in his Shooes inſtead 
of his Boots. 

It is unpleaſing in Company to hear 
a Man always complaining of his illneſs 


and indiſpoſition: People will attribute 


i to want of diſcourſe, or lazyneſs; as if 


he meant by that idle and un lauſible 


pretence, to cover his unfitneſs for Con- 


by -> _ Hit 


verſation; or to prepare the Compan 
to let him ſtill loll at his caſe. 4 


When a Jewel, or other Curioſity, is 


= ſhown in Company, it is very ill- breeding 


to clap your hands upon it firſt: you 
muſt rather moderate NO: Impatience, 
and attend till it comes to your turn: 

When it comes to that, and you have 
it in your hands, you muſt be cautious 


of admiring it too much, or flying out 


into extravagant Commendations; ; for 
thereby many people diſcover the weak- 


neſs of their n. that way, have 
1 
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not been uſed to Curioſities, and know 
not how to value them right. On the 
other ſide, you muſt not be too cold and 
indifferent in commending them, if they 


be really valuable; that would look like 
Moroſity, and as if you repin d at the 


felicity of the Owner, which is ungrate 


ful to All che World, and much unbecom- 
ing a Gentleman. - 


When it is your fortune at any Play, | 


Conſort, Ball, or Show, to be plac'd next- 


à Perſon of quality, tis ungraceful to fly 


out into any rapture, or extravagant ac- 


clamation at every Paſſage that pleaſes: 


you: you mult give him leave to judge 


firſt, by attending his approbation; for 
though many times. you may have rea- 
ſon enough, and it may Shew your Ca- 
pacity, yet it will be a greater evidence 


of your want of breeding and reſpect. 


It is the beſt way therefore to forbear 


till that Perſon of quality applauds or 
condemns it, and then you may fall in- | 


as you ſee occaſion : If he asks your 
Opinion, you may give it him Ang . 
but it muſt done moderately and with 


out ene a see 
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And here it is not improper to advertiſe, 
that you muſt always pull off your Clove, 
and make a ſhew of kifli — your hand, 
when you take from, or preſent any thing 
to æ Perſon: of qu ality, or when you 
return any thing to him: But if he 
deſire you to reach ſuch a thing, you | 
muſt do it- preſently without making 
him attend; and having preſented it, not 

forget to make a ſhew of kiſſing your hand. 
Lou muſt remember, in reaching or 

receiving any thing from a third perſon, 
not to. put your hand before a Perſon of 
_ quality, thereby to incommode him; 
vou muſt rather give“ or receive it behind 
tis baex. © 

In the Caſe of Jewels: Pager or any 
fuch things, if being ſhown to ſome of 
the Company, and put up again before 

they oome to you, you muſt not ſeem 
concern d, but fuppreſs your impatience 

as well as you can, obſerving withal, 

that it is very uncivil in any Man to 
5 . them to ſome enn and not to ye ; 
I ends — which 2 Manis ! rea- 
* or writing a Letter, to peep over 
15 ſhoulder, or to open any papers that 
ou 
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you find upon the Table of a Perſon of 
quality. You mult be careful alſo of 
coming near any Man that is telling of 
money; any Cabinet or Cloſet that is 
open, where Jewels or things of value 
are uſed to be laid. If you be with the 
Maſter in his Cloſet, and he happens to 
be calld down, you muſt by no means 
ſtay there alone till he comes back, but 
out with him, and remain ſome where 
elfe till he returns. | 
"Tis not civil, if a Letter or Paper be 


brought to you in the preſence of Perſons 


of quality, to read them out before them 
unlefs they themſelves be concern d in 
em, or deſire you to do it. Tis not hand- 


ſom likewiſe when you come into a room, 


to turn over any Man's Books; unleſs in 
his Study, and there he will take it for 
an honour. 


| Whena new perſon comes into a Roont, 


and any of the Company riſes to meet 


or ſalute him, though the perſon ſo en- 
tring be your inferiour, it Will be but 


civil in you to rife up too and ſalute him. 
If a Meſſenger comes in to ſpeale with 


you, though it be but a Footman, yet 
3 from a perſon to Whom you are 


_ obliged 
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oblig d to pay a reſpect, you are to- 
riſe from your Seat, and receive his Meſ- 
ſage ſtanding, and uncover d. iy 
f you be to go and come in the pre- 
ſence of Perſons of quality, you muſt en- 
deavour to paſs always behind them, if 
it may be done without diſturbance. 
If you come into Company where they 
are in private diſcourſe, you mult have a 
care how you intrude; and you may 
know they have a mind to be private, 
either by their retiring to a corner of the 
Room; by their whiſpering; or by chan- - 
ging their diſcourſe at your approach;. 
Which, as ſoom as you have obſerv'd, you 
are to: retire gently for fear of diſturbing: 
If in Company a queſtion be put, to 
which every one has liberty to reply, 
when it comes to your turn, you muſt 
bow to the principal perſon firſt, and 
then to all that are prefent ; and having 
ſo done, you may give your Opinion, 
eſpecially if it be modeſt and ſhort. But 
i im the Company there be a Perſon of 
more than ordinary Quality, and emi- 
gently above the reſt, having bow'd to 
Al 2 before, you. are to addreſs 1 
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diſcourſe particularly to him; and if you 
make uſe of his Title, it will not be a- 
miſs; as thus, Ay Lord, after what thefe 


$ Gentlemen have ſaid, it would be vain to 


uſe any long diſcourſe to perſuade you to what: 
they already made ſo manifeſt and 
clear. Tf their Qualities be any thing 
equal, you muſt ſpeak in the plural, and 
lay, My Lords, or Gentlemen, & c. 
In Aſſemblies upon any publick Cere- 
mony, you mult have reſpect principally 
to two ſorts of people, the Authors of 
the Solemnity, and the Perſons invited. 
Ihe Authors of the Ceremony (if the 
action be ſerious) are always to precede, 
though perhaps their condition be infe- 
riour. For Example, at a Wedding, the 
Bride, Bridegroom their Relations, and 
the Eccleſiaſtical Officers, may challenge 
that priviledge, and tis but civil to al- 
low it, though they be much beneath 
you. If at a Chriſtening, the Midwite, 
the God-father, and God-mother, and 
Child, and all that are eſſential to the 
Ceremony, go before. At a Funeral, 
the Children and Relations of the De- 
ceas d have the ſame: and ſo it is in the 
Church, at a Proceſſion, or Offering, or 


any 


- 
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any other buſineſs of the Pariſh, the 
Church-wardens, and Church Officers 
80 firſt. 

If you be in the number of the Invi- 
ted, if there be a Maſter of the Cere- 
monies, you muſt not place your ſelf: 
If there be no ſueh Officer, and every 
man be left to diſpoſe of himſelf, twill 
be diſcretion to leave the beſt places 
empty, unleſs your own Character or 
Quality authorizes you according to the 

cuſtom of the World, to place your ſelf 
ſuitably; not ſo much out of vanity and 
opinion of your ſelf, as for the honour 
of tlie Society in which you are a Mem- 
ber; or of the Prince whoſe Miniſter 
you are. In a word, our-*Civility in re- 

ion to Precedence, ought to be regu- 

lated by a true and impartial conſidera- 
tion of our own condition, and compar- 
ing it with the conditions of other Men. 
Tt is laudablè, and but civil, to give 
precedence to the Clergy in honour. to 
the Function; and it is much regretted 
by Perſons of parts and breeding, to ſee 
Lords and Great Perſons treat them like 
Footmen. Tis true, ſome Church-men 


1 are, who by their Impudenee and 
| Tue” 
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Importunity deſerve no better: but me- 
thinks their Character ſhould intercede 


for their Infirmity, and they ſhould not 


be uſed with that contempt. 


The ſame Neſpect ought to be paid 
to Magiſtrates; for in them it is that the - 
Rays and Majeſty of the Law is reful. 


gent; and in their hands it is depoſited 


by the Prince: The fame reverence 
we are to retain for all publick Officers; 


for Perſons eminent for their extraction, 


or venerable for their age. For Ladies, 
or other Perſons whoſe extraordinary 


Qualifications diſtinguiſh them from the 


multitude. 
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Our Vifits 70 a Great Perſon. 


XK NN / Hen: you enter into the Cham- 


ber or Cloſet of a Great Per- 


fon, you muſt come in ſoftly and ſober- 


ly, with a profound Reverence and In- 


clination of your Body, if his Lordſhip 
be preſent. If no body be there, tis 
not decent to peep and pry up and down 


Ur 
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in every corner ; but you muſt inſtantly 
withdraw, and attend his coming in the 
ES. of 014 56 
lf he be indiſpos d, and in Bed, you 
muſt go away without ſeeing him, un- 
leſs he ſends for you in: if you be 
admitted, your Viſit muſt be ſhort; for 
ſick people are uneaſie, and ſubject to 
the Operation of their Phyſick : Yow 
muſt likewiſe remember to ſpeak ſoftly, 
2 oblige him to anſwer as little as poſ- 
| . | 


Above all, you mult have 2 care of 


fitting down upon the Bed, - eſpecially 
"fit be a Woman ; for that is — 5 o 
Iy indecent, and ſavours of. Clowniſh 
Familiarity, unleſs they be much below 
you, or perſons with whom you are 
more than ordinarily intimate. 

If he be reading, writing, or ſtudy- 
ing, you muſt by no means diſturb him; 
but expect till he be at leiſure, before 
you accoſt him. 0 
If he deſires you to ſit down, you 

may do it., tho with fome Heſitation 
and Reluctance, which will be a great 


inſtance of your reſpect; and be ſure to 


glace your ſelf at the lower end, which 
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_is always next the door where you en- 


ter'd, as the upper end is always where 
us Lordſhip is pleas d to diſpoſe him- 
You muſt, when you ſit down, ob- 
ſerve to take a worſe Seat than his 
Lordſhip : a Chair with Arms is the beſt; 
a back Chair is the next; and a Stool the 
worſt of the three. When you ſit down; 


you muſt not place your ſelf cheek-by- 


jole by his Lordſhip, but remove your 
Chair ſomething; before him, that he 
may take notice of your Attention; for 
ſitting ſideways towards him is more re- 
ſpectful than to place your ſelf full in 
his face. e 
Lou muſt not put on your Hat, un- 
leſs his Lordſhip commands it: You 
muſt enter with your Gloves on; and 
when you are placed, ſit. quietly upon 
your Seat, not clapping your Leg upon 
your Knee, nor playing with:your Hat, 


ſcratching, &c. r 

You muſt forbear hawking or ſpitting 
as much as you can; and when you are 

not able to hold, if you obſerve it neat. 

and kept cleanly, you muſt turn. Ju 
wakes back, 


- 
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back, and rather ſpit in your Handker: 
chief than the Rom. 
And now I ſpeak of a Handkerchief, 
it is not decent for you to offer it to 
any body to make uſe of, though it be 
never ſo clean, unleſs it be expreſly de- 
a 
If you ſee Tobacco before him, El- 
ther in Snuſh or cut, you muſt not run 
preſently to his Box, and either chew, 
or thruſt it up into your Noſe ; you 
muſt rather expect till he offers it, and 
in that caſe tis civil to pretend to take 
it, though of your ſelf you have no in- 
clination. 


Lond be ſet by the Fire, you 


muſt be careful how you ſpit into the 
Chimney ; much leſs muſt you play with 


the Tongs, or tamper with the Fire. 


But if his Lordſhip addreſſes himſelf to 
mend it, then you may ſeize upon them 
nimbly, and endeavour to fave him that 
trouble, unleſs he deſires to do it for di- 
verſion. Neither are you to riſe up from 
your Seat, and turn your Back to the 
Fire: but if his Lordſhip riſes, Arte muft 
not ſit ſtill on 1 your Seat. 
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If there be but one Skreen in the 
Room, and his Lordſhip conſtrains you 
to take it, you muſt take it with repug- 
nance ; and when you have-done, take 
your opportunity (when he does not 
perceive it) and lay it by where his 
Lordſhip may uſe it at his pleaſure. If 
he calls for another, and a Footman 
brings it in, you muſt not ſuffer the 
Footman to deliver it, but preſent it 


kumbly your ſelf. 


When you are in diſcourſe, you mlt 
not uſe too much geſture with your 
hands; for thoſe who ule it, are obſerv d 


generally to be defective intheir matter, 
and the ſtrength of their Talk conſiſts 


principally in the motions and diſtorti- 


ons of their body. 


But in Conference with a Perſon of | 


quality, it would be ſawcy and ridicu- 
lous to pull him by the Buttons, the 
Sleeve, or the Hand, and moſt of 7 
to punch him on the Stomachi 


Tis a pleaſant: Spectacle ſometimes 


to ſee perſons ſo handled, retreating from 


one place to another; and the other, in- 
ſenſible of his. Rudeneſs, rage him 
into a corner, and forcing him at laſt to 
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It is unbecoming to make faces, to 
row] your tongue in your mouth, to 
bite your lips, to play with your locks, 
to wink with your eyes, to rub your 
Hands, crack your fingers, ſcratch your 


head, or ſhrug your ſhoulders, &c. Nor 


on the other ſide, are you to look mo- 
roſely, arrogantly, or ſcornſully. 


"Tis as undecent when you laugh, to- 


laugh too loud, as it is to laugh at eve: 
ry thing, and perhaps where there is no 
- occaſion. - | 


If a perſon of Honour lets any thing: 


fall, you muſt addreſs your ſelf imme. 


 diately to take it up; and be ſure if any 
thing falls from you, to take it up nim- 
bly your ſelf, without putting him to 
Tf his Lordſhip chances to ſneeze, you 


are not to bawl out God leſs you, Sir; 
but pulling off your Hat, bow to him 


handſomely. 

If you be conſtrain” 
bear ſneezing, you muſt do it as gently 
as poſſible, and not ſhake the very Houſe, 
as many People do; which is 
to thoſe who are preſenn. 


71 


d, and cannot for- 


ive 
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Tf his Lordſhip has occaſion for any 


body that is v7 Buy you muſt go out 
and call him; not bawl out his Name 


upon the Stairs, or out of the Window; 


but go down your ſelf, and employ ſome 
-other perſon to find him. 


Toa 1 of breeding, it is an ar- 
ment of weakneſs, or inadvertency in 


Ahe Maſter and Miſtreſs, when their 


Servants are ſuffer d to call out to one 


another, or to deliver a Meſſage out of 
a Window, in the Court, or from the 
top of the Houſe, tis a ſign the Servant 


has no reſpect or diſcretion of his own, 
nor the Maſter and Miſtreſs the Wit or 
Authority to teach them. ; 

| You mult be very attentive when his 
Lordſhip is ſpeaking, and not puthim te 
the trouble of an unneceſſary repetition ; _ 
when he has done, and you have liberty 


to reply, you muſt not willingly nor po- 


ſitively contradict him: but if he cannot - 
be rightly inform'd without it, you muſt 
do it with an Apology before you begin; 
and if notwithſtanding what you fay, he 
_ adhere to his opinion, you muſt forbear 
preſſing him too far, and refer it to an- 


If 
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they be in diſcourſe, you muſt ſufter them 


to ſpeak quietly, attend, and hold your 


peace: when your judgment is deſir d, 
you mult give it ſhort and in few words, 


not imitating the indiſcretion of thoſe 
who, delighted with their own volubi- 


lity, believe themſelves ſpeechleſs, un- 
leſs they have all the diſcourſe at the Ta- 
ble, which is an Imprudence ſo groſs and 


pernicious, it robs them of the reputati- 
on of their parts, and makes their learn- 


ing ſometimes an occaſion of their con- 
tempt. HH 6. 4 | £ 

If you are oblig'd to a Compliment, 
let it be ſhort and ſuccinct, and chuſe 


— 


to anſwer rather with reſpect than long 


ſpeeches. + 


The Perſon of quality having oblig d 


you to be cover d in a place where you 
| ought not to have done it 


* Thu Precept s but by particular Com 


Altoret ber unne- 


ceſſary, and never mand, F you muſt pull off 


0 ke practu d. your Hat as often as in the 


| Diſcourſe his Lordſhip's 
name is mention d, the name of any of 
his Relations, or of any Perſon of qua- 


lity that is intimate With him: But if 
5 %% ũ ů 1008 


If there be Company with him, and 
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they happen to be nam d ſo often; that 
your Civility becomes troubleſome, you 
may deſiſt upon the leaſt encouragement 
from his Lordſhip. - 

In Diſcourſe, we muſt above all things 
forbear impertinent Oaths, which is a 
vain and ungodly cuſtom, taken up 
(forſooth) to give more weight and 


authority to what we fay. When TI for- 


bid Swearing, I forbid alſo all idle and 
inſignificant Imprecations, neither of 
which can be practis'd before Perfons of 
quality, eſpecially Ladies, without, great 
want of reſpect. 
Our Diſcourſe, on the contrary, -ought 
to be modeſt and humble, as full of 


matter and ſubſtance as may be, but al- 


ways deliver d with reſpect and defe- 
rence to the Company. 

It is uncivil to ask a Perſon of quali- 
ty many Queſtions, and indeed any o- 
ther perſon that is independant on us, 


unleſs it be for Diſcourſe fake; and then. - | 
it is to be done with all the caution ima. 


ginable. If you be obligd to enquire 
any thing relating to the Reſolutions of 
a Perſon of quality, and you be to ask 


Jof himſelf, you muſt turn the dee 
in 
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in ſuch a manner as may encourage him 
to inform you; not bluntly, and expreſ- 
Ty, as in this following Example: If you 
would know whether he would go into 
the Army this Campaign, you muſt not 
Jay, Sir, will you go into the Army, &c. 
But you muſt ſay, 7:ſuppoſe your Lord. 
ſhip will be in the Field this year. 
Me have ſaid before, that Nature it 
ſelf has preſcrib'd Rules for our Mode- 
ſty, and the ſame Rules may ſerve for 
our Diſcourſe: It is great want of re- 
ſpect to ſpeak lewdly before Men; but 


if there be Ladies in the Company, tis 


not tolerable; and even to ſpeak with 
Equivocation, is contrary to the Rules 
both of Civility and Virtue. If at any 
time it happens that there be ſome ſuch 
licentious Perſon in Company, who takes 
that liberty, and ſpeaks things immo- 

deſt, you muſt pretend not to hear him; 
but be ſure not to give him the encou- 
J a Smile; *"” 
As Oaths, and Obſcenity in diſcourſe, 
are great Tranſgreſſions of Civility, it is 
the ſame with Contention, Exceptions, 
Hyperboles, Rhodomontades, Lyes, 
Slanders, &c. On the other ſide, 15 


your own advantage ; to applaud your 
ſelf by - Compariſon with others: As to 
ſay, For my part, I ſhould never have done 
fo: I could never have been guilty of ſuch 
an expreſſion: A Man of my Birth and 
Education would not have done it. 

Nov, as your great Talkers that ſpeak 
long, but little to the purpoſe: Thoſe 


who cannot tell you a Story of ſix Lines 


without a Preface of half an hour: 
Thoſe who are captious, and muſt 


conteſt and canvas every thing that is 
ſaid, tho never ſo indifferent: Thoſe 
who cannot diſcourſe without flying out 


into Paſſion ( tho' perhaps no occaſion 
be given) and all out of a ſpirit of Con- 


tradition; or an inſupportable Impati- 


ence of giving Laws to the whole World: 
As all theſe are troubleſome and unſoci- 


able; ſo are they who cannot ſpeak with- © 


out bawling, and making a noiſe ſuffici- 


ent to give every one the Head-ach that 


hears them: So that great care is to be 
taken how you manage your Voice; and 


your beſt way of raifing or depreſſing 


1t, will be according to the diſtance of 


the Perſon to whom you ſpeak, unleſs - 


' © RY he 


little leſs abſurd to talk perpetually to 
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he happens to be deaf, and in that Caſe 


no meaſures can be preſcrib'd;; for you 


mult ſpeak out till you be heart. 


. 


There are others who think no body 1 


can underſtand them unleſs they clap 


their Mouths to yours, and as they ſpeak 


ſputter in your Face: Theſe people do 
many times make them ſick, who have 
the Civility to hear them; eſpecially 
if their Breath be ſtrong: But he that is 
civil goes another, way to work; and 
if he has any thing to ſay, that is not 
fit to be Communicated, he begs the No- 


bleman's leave, and whiſpers it in his Ear. 


When you wait upon a great Perſon, 
be ſure your Viſit be not too long; and 


to come off with reputation, you muſt 


obſerve to take your Leave when his 
Lordſhip is ſilent, calls ſome other Per- 


ſon, or gives ſome other indication of 
- his deſire to be free; at which time you 


may retire without much clutter, and 
(if a third Perſon comes in, and his 


Lordſhip addreſſes to him) without 
ſpeaking a word. If he takes notice 
vou are going, and his Lordihip conde- 
ſcends to go along to the door, you muſt 
not too peremptorily conteſt ; It would 


look 


„ 
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look as if you thought his Lordſhip -in- 


ſenſible of what he did: and beſides, it 


may happen he is going upon ſome other 
Occaſion: You may only by a ſlight 

Compliment give him to underſtand, 
That in caſe that great honour be intended 
for you, it is beyond your Deſerts ; and this 
you muſt do in your paſſage, without 


looking back or ſtopping upon the ſtairs: - 


by which it will be thought you are 
making way for his Lordſhip, and that 


you ſuppoſe he has buſineſs elſewhere. 


But if his Lordſhip declares his Reſo- 


| lution of going down, and accompanies - 


you out of the Chamber, you muſt turn 


| ſhort; ſtep on one fide, and not ſhr till 


his Lordſhip be return'd. In like man- 
ner if you meet his Lordſhip paſſing to 


another Room you mult ſtep” afide, ſa- 


_ him very low, and give him UOTE, 4 
to pals. 

If it be the King 7, Queen, or any 

Prince of the Blood, that is paſſing by, 

you muſt ſtand Rill | 


7 * Note, That in France 
till they be paſſed, they never bow: to the 


be Þ onde on Foot, on. Ning or ee where- 
a4 in England ti cuſto- 


mar to make a low Obeiſance to them when they paſs 
D 2 Hor ſe- 
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_Horſe-back, in a Chair, or a Coach: 


If the Perſon of quality carries you 


co the Window to diſcourſe with you, | 
or ſhew you any thing from thence; 


vou mult not lean down upon your El- 


bows, nor loll out of it, but ſtand 

.civilly at ſome diſtance, unleſs his Lord- 

- ſhip deſires you to come nearer. 

f he comes down with you to the 
VBate, you muſt not go into your Coach, 


nor your Chair, in his preſence ; but 
beſeech him to retire: If his Lordſhip 


_ perſiſts, you are to march on on foot, 
And cauſe your Coach or Chair to fol- 
low till his Loxdſhip be gone in. 
If you are in diſcourſe with one Noble- 
man, and another comes in that is ſu- 
Periour to you, but inferiour to his Lord- 
ip, you are not to quit his Lordſhip, 
and run to the new Comer, but give 


nim a ſilent Congy, and no more. If 
the new Comer be of the greateſt Qua- 


lity of the three, it is probable his Lord- 
fhip will apply himſelf to him, and then 
Fou may do the ſame. 


If his Lordſhip be in diſcourſe with 
another Man, you muſt not take that 
as an opportunity to talk with a third 
„ that 
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that is next you; For this eannot be 
done without exception, ſince if you 
whiſper, you will be ſuſpected; If) o 
talk has you are troubleſome. 


If there be occaſion for your attend- 
ing his Lordſhip about the. Houſe, or in- 


' to other Rode, if there be room, 


when you come at the Doors, or near 


the Hangings, you muſt ſtep a little 


before to open them, or hold them up: 
and if he be gouty or lame, 'tis but ci-- 
vil! to preſent him with uy hand. 


CHAP. vn. 


Fhw you 105 to coufdres: to the Minh or” 
Affliction of the Perſon mn vifit, aud 
of e in general. 


TT is likewiſe to be obſerv'd. if * 
Perſon for whom we have a reſpect, 


has had any late and eminent occaſion 


of Joy or of Sorrow; Civility directs us 
to conform to thoſe Accidents in ſuch 
ſort, that the ſaid Perſon may remain 


perſwaded of our Affection and Con- 


cernment for his Affairs; to which end;. f 
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it will be convenient to ſignify our | 


Compaſſion by our Habit, as well as our 
Actions, or Words; not imitating thoſe 
inconſiderate people who are ſo far from 


1 complying in that Caſe, that if a Fami- 


Iy have Occaſion, and be diſpos d to be 
merry, they thwart and diſcompoſe 
all with an affected coldneſs and gravity: 
On the other ſide, if the Family be ſad, 
and in Mourning, in they will come, 
dancing and tearing, and all coverd with 
Ribbands, telling idle and ſmutty Stories 
to divert and make them laugh. 
And now ſpeak of Habits, it is not 
amiſs to affirm, that Neatneſs in Cloaths 
is a great point of Civility, and goes 
far n+ diſcovering the Fancy and Hu- 
mour of the Man: For to ſee one in a 
ridiculous Habit, gives us immediately 
an op inion that he himſelf is little better. 
But Neatneſs being only a ſuiting and 
adapting our Habits to our perſons, as 


1 Civility is a framing and diſpoſition of 


our Actions according to the Actions of 
other people; If we deſire to be neat, 
we muſt cut: our | Cloaks according to our 

Cloth, and make our Cloaths with: re- 
ſpect. to our Pe our condition, and 
our Age. | To 


1 
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To this Neazneſs there belongs a dou- 


ble Exceſs; as, when we are too finical 
and exact, as thoſe People generally are 


who are fantaſtical and conceited of 
themſelves; and when; on the other ſide; 
we are too dirty and negligent; as * 
are who are lazy and moroſe. 

Both theſe are Defects; but that of 
Negligence is the worſt; ' becauſe, be- 
ſides the ill Impreſſion that Sordidneſs 
gives of the Man, it diſobliges the Per 
ſon viſited, as ſhewing a kind of careleſ- 
nels and diſregard how he takes it. 

Wherefore the indiſpenſible Law and 
Direction in this Cale is the Faſhion: 
To whoſe Sovere'snty, all Reaſon and 
Fancy muſt ſubmit. Her Decrees are un- 
queſtionable, and a Man cannot diſpute 
lo: without making himſelf ridicu- 
Tous. a 

For indeed, tho a Mine were never 


ſo eminent for Modeſty, Prudence, or 
any thing elſe ; yet, if he ſhould oppoſe 


himſelf againſt the Torrent of the Mode, 
and: appear in the ſtreet in a High- 
Crown'd Narrow-brim'd Hat, when'the 
whole World wears the Crowns flat, 
an * Brims broad; he would run a 
D 4 | ne 
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great hazard of being hunted and hooted 


at by the Boys. 
Nor is the other finical Extream 
much better; for what can People think 


of . him, who, becauſe wide Breeches 


are worn, makes them two Ells wider 


than his Neighbours; or, what can be 


thought of that Lady who becauſe other 


Ladies have their Train trailing half a 
Yard after them, will have her Train 


three times as long? If thort Sleeves be 
worn, ſhe will have nothing but Wings; 


and he, becauſe ſome wear a Knot or 


two before, will be ſtuck with Ribbands 
all over his Belly, and have the Knots 


of his Shooe-ſtrings a quarter of a Yard 


lang. | 
To avoid this Extravagance, we muſt 
reſort to the Court, and do in this, as 
People do in other things that depend 
upon Fancy, follow the practice ef che 
ſtrongeſt Party. 

Thoſe who have no Converſation or 


Tre, with the Court, muſt pick 


out fome Perſon that has, and —— 


bim their Model, always obſerving to 


chuſe him as near their own Age, Con- 


fu 


. Alan, and Stature as they can: and 


— 
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this Perſon they chuſe for their Pattern, 
ought to have not only frequent Acceſs: 
_ Converſation -at Court, but (accor- 

3 to my premis d Principles) he 
muſt have Wit and Diſcretion; for ſober 
and:judicious Men do always correct and 
and retrench (as much as in them lies) 
the Exceſs and Foppery of the Faſhiony 
reducing them to Uſefulneſs: and Conve- 
nience, and eſpecially to Modeſty; which 
as we faid at firſt, ought to be the chief 
Rule in our Conduct: and having done 
this, they have done a kind of Paradox; 
and brought the Faſhion (which of it 
ſelf is generally fantaſtical, unconſtant, and 
many times feandalons-) to conſiſt with. 
modeſty and reaſon. 


We have ſaid that our Habits ought: 
to have reſerencs to - our Perſ ons; and 


this is clear, if we do +755 Refexion frier 


but fancy a: Perſon home the Foppery of they 


* French Abbez, but i 
intended for the | altogether uſeleſs here in” 


Church; dreſs d up England, where our, 
like a Beau; ſnould 22 dreſs... very. 
we not think him a 9. r 

weak Brother in Maſquerade? 5 
'Tis the ſame in reſpect of Age; an 
dd Man or Woman trimm'd up: like- 
D 5 1 
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young People of Apo would make - 
us believe they had ſpruc'd themſelves 
ſo for no other end but that they might | 
go neatly and in Pomp to their Grave. 
But as to the ſhaping our Habits to 
our on Shapes and Proportion, tho it 
be a thing that few do regard; yet it is 
ſo eſſential to Neatneſs, that without it 
there can be no ſuch thing. We muſt 
obſerve therefore, that when the Faſhion 
makes every thing large, a little Man is 
to keep a Mediocrity ; otherwiſe, if 
when every body wears large Sleeves, 
he ſhould wear them extraordinary large 
too, there would be no Body to be ſeen, 
and he would be nothing but Sleeve: 
If when others Hats are broad-brim'd, 
his ſhould be ſo too, the Man would be 
drown'd, and the Hat (not he) be 
thought to walk about the Streets; 
which would be as ridiculous to the Eye, 
as for a Painter ( contrary to all Rules 
of Portraiture and Proportion ) to draw 
a large Arm to a little Man, or a little 
Leg to a great one. JE | 
So then this Convenience onght to 
be exact and equal; both in relation to | 
the Perſon, his Condition, and Age, a- | 
GOODY "87 voiding 
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voiding Extreams both on the one ſide 


and the other. 
2 * is it only the Nen and Neat- | 
+ of the Cloaths that makes a good 
Impreſſion in us, and inclines us to the 
Perſon; but the conſideration of his Oe- 
conomy, his Servants, Houſe, Furniture; 
and Table, all are to be proportion'd to 
his Quality and Age, and are as ſo ma- 


ny Indications of the Maſter's Prudence 


or Indiſcretion, before he ſpeaks. And 


another thing that obliges us to this Ex- 


actneſs, is, that by neglecting it, we fail 


in our reſpects to others, more than by 


any thing; and nothing provokes like 
Inſolence and Pride. 

Another part of Neatneſs is Cl Me Rs 
which ſupplies many Defeats; for tho 
your Cloaths be plain, if they be clean, 
and your Linnen white, it imports not 


that they be rich; you ſhall be ſure of 
Reſpect, cho perhaps your Condition! by: 


low. 
Your Head muſt be kept Gm your 


Eyes and our Teeth clean; the neglect 


of which does many times ſpoil the 
Breath;: and offend thoſe with whom we 


talk. The ſame care muſt be taken of 
L Four 
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your Hands, eſpecially of your Feet; 
and that in the Summer: Your Nails 
muſt be kept cut, your Hair and Beard 
according to the Faſhion, with reſpecr 
to Tour Age and Condition, 


D * 5, N 5 
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Dur ſome will ask what we are to 

D ay to theſe great Lords and La- 
dies in our Viſits, whether any thing 
or nothing? Tf there be deſign in our 
Viſit; then we may enlarge; but if our 
Viſit be only to ſhew our ſelves, and let 
hisLordſhipknow we are alive, we muſt 
_ expreſs.it by Silence. The Story told 
in Merriment of a Courtier (who mas» 
Eing a Viſit to. a Nobleman upon — 
ſcore only, and accoſting him thus, A 
am chme to walt upon your Lordſhip only to 
gay my reſprcts, was anfwer'd thus blunt: 
i by the Lord, Do it then, and be gone) 
is: proper to be remembred; for: this be: 


8; our” buſineſs, and nothing elſe, is 


would 
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would be uncivil to do or fay any ne 
more that might trouble him. 

If your Viſit be upon Buſineſs, tis 
commonly premeditated, and no Rules 
need to be given: Only you muſt con- 
ſider well what you have to fay, and 
deliver it with as much Plainneſs and 
Perſpicuity as poſſible: or elſe it is in 
return and-acknowledgment of ſome Ci- 
vility receiv'd, and then it is calld Com- 
pliment. 

There are ſeveral ways by which we 


do uſually inſinuate our Compaſſion, 


either by Congratulation, Which is a ci- 
vil intimation of the Joy we conceive at 
ſome good Fortune that has befallen 
him; or Condolence, which is a ſignifi- 
cation of our Sorrow and Regret for his 
Affliction or Misfortune; or Thanks for 
ſome Favour receivd: or Proteſtation of 
Service, Reſpect, Submiſſion, Obedience, 
F idelity, Sc. or Complaint, in which caſe, 
there is no need of Precepts: It is the 
natural Language of the Heart, and we 
may let it alone to expreſs it ſelf: If its 
Intentions be ſincere, it will ſuggeſt no. 
thing but what ſhall pleaſe and perfwade 
too; for that. is an infallible effect of Ve. 
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And indeed, whatever is ſtudied and 


elaborate, does rather leſſen and queſti- 
2 our Affection, than evince it: We 


re only to deliver our Thoughts plain : | 


by and with Integrity, obſerving both 
in our Diſcourſe and Geſture-( in re- 
gard to our ſelves and the Perſon to 
whom we ſpeak ) all the Rules which 
we have hitherto preſcrib'd. -.So that by 
conſequence, the beſt Compliments are 
unpremeditated, Ex tempore, and with- 
out Rules, where the Heart ſpeaks free- 
Iy without Art or Diſſimulation. 


So that thoſe Perſons are infnitely | 


miſtaken who make up all their Com- 


pliments with lofty and hyperbolical 


Exaggerations, contrary to their own 
Thoughts, and as deſtructive to their 
Deſigns, as they do who make Cæſar, 
and Alexander, and Scipio; truckle to 
the firſt Perſon they intend to commend 
for his Bravery; who prefer the Beauty 


of a Lady before the Luſtre either of 


the Stars; or the Sun; and put the p 
Snow and Lillies out of — ER 4 


by a Romantick Repetition of the Whute- 


nefs.of her Hand; maintaining that the 
12 and the Coral of her Lips and 


Checks 
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Cheeks, have more in chem of Vermi- 
lion than they; 

And to ſpeak wath, what can aux 
Man 1n his Senſes think of ſuch extra< 
vagant ſtuff? They muſt either believe 
the Perſon that ſpeaks them has Wit, 
but thinks the other has none ( elſe he 
could never imagine he would be taken- 
with ſuch groſs and abominable Lies; 
or elſe that the Perſon that ſpeaks them 
has no Wit, but believes them really 
himſelf: The reaſon is, becaufe his Baits 
being ſo groſs, and his Compariſons ſo 
repugnant to Truth, they cannot be 
thought ſerious, but ſpoken in Burleſque. 
So that- it is of great importance that 
the Perſon complimented, be perſwaded 
that we do really intend and reſolve 
thoſe obliging things which we ſpeak ; 
and to do it more effectually, we muſt 
proportion our Praiſes to the Capacity 
of the Man. | 2 

The Matter of theſe kind of Compli- 
ments is ſo copious, and of ſo many ſe-. 
veral ſorts, it would be difficult to cir- 
cumſcribe them in this Chapter. We 
ſhall only propoſe four 2 
ces, as the four principal * 
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from whence fuch Diſcourſes do flow. | 

Theſe four Circumſtances are, The | 
Time, the Place, the Petſon, and the | | 
Thing : By the Time, we intend the Age 
and the Seaſons, both paſt, preſent, and 
to come. 

By the Place we mean the 3 
where we are; the Town, Houſe, Seat, 
Proſpect, Sc. 

By the Perſon, the Man that ſpeaks; 
the Man to whom he ſpeaks ; a the 
Company preſent: The Body, the Soul, 
the outward and in ward Qualities ; as, 
Health, Beauty, Sickneſs, &c. The Fa- 
culties of the Mind ; as Judgment, Wit, 
Memory, Courage, and Knowledge. 

By the Thing, whatever elſe occurs to 
ſupply us with matter, except the three 
former. This done, we muſt proceed 
AC to our former Preſcriptions, 
with deriva: of Perfons as Supe- 
riour, Equal, or Inferiour; well ac- 
quainted, little acquainted, or not ac- 
quainted at all; and according to thoſe 
2 be reſpectin or fami- 

For better illuſtration, I wil ive you 
an Example of an 1nferiour Perſon Com- 


plimentin g. 
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plimenting his Superiour (to whom he 
was but indifferently known) in Lan- 
guage very improper. 

Sir, T am come to give you thanks for 
your Friendſhip in recommending my Cauſe, 
and to aſſure you, that whenever I can give 
you the ſame Teſtimony of mine, you ſhall 
find I was not altogether unworthy of that 
kindneſs. 4 e ee 
I))his Compliment is ill, becauſe firſt 

the Expreſſions, (which are the Lan- 
guage of his Heart, and by conſequence 
do moſt nearly affect us) do give occa- - 
ſion to believe that he is prefumptuous,, 
and has too good an opinion of himſelf; 
and next, becauſe the Terms are too fa- 
miliar, and do. carry too little of re- 
ſpect. CL ode id 

To rectiſie it therefore, and render 
it more civil, it is neceſſary the Terms 
be more humble, as in this following 
Example: Sir, you have ar gs ſo much 
favour to me in recommending my Cauſe, 
that I hope you will not take it ill that F 
have waited upon you to return my moſt 
humble Thanks, and aſſure you of my Zeat 
and Impatience of meriting the Honour of 
your Recommendation by m * > ; 
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Zeal, whenever I ball be ſo happy Serie 


receive your Command. 

This Compliment having nothing in 
it of Arrogance or Vanity, convinces 
the Perſon to whom it is addreſs'd that 
he is really affected with his Kindneſs, 


it 


J am too much concern d in your Sorrows, 
not to make you a Viſit, and mingle my Tears 
with your Ladyſhip upon ſo ad an occaſion, 
were tolerable enough betwixt Equals ; 
but not from an Inferiour to a Superi- 
our, in which caſe more Humility is re- 
quird; and it had better run thus: Ma- 


dam, The honour you have conſtantly dune 


me in eſteeming me a ſervant of your Fa- 
mily, has incourag d me to wait upon your 
Ladyſbip to reſtific the duty of my reſpects, 
and let you ſee the ſhare I bear in your 
Sorrows, upon ſo fad an occafron. 
Nor is it much better to demand ab- 
ruptly of your Superiour how he does: 
Tis too familiar, to require him to inform 
vou, though it may be intended a ſign 
of your friendſſip: Beſides, being an in- 
terrogatory Compliment, it is not m_ 
12 | bs | 


and has a perfect Reſolution to requite 


This Compliment to a Lady, Madam, 
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uſed but among Perſons of equal Con- 
dition. 0 
We will now give you an Example 
of our Congratulatory Compliments; 

which being more difficult, will require 
more latitude; for which reaſon we will 


bring in a young Gentleman accoſting 


a young Lady of quality with whom 
he has ſome Acquaintance, but no Inti- 


mate Familiarity, and therefore waits 


upon her to pay his Reſpects, without 
any farther deſign. | 

Upon this occaſion two things are 
principally remarkable; One is, That 
Men are univerſally oblig'd to: pay Re- 
ſped to Ladies; and this is ſo eſſential 
a part of good Breeding, that to be de- 
fective in it, is not only uncivil, but 
Erutiſh : The other is, That that Sex be- 
ing in that Age inſenſible of the Affairs 
and Troubles of the World, are for the 
moſt part of a cheerful and merry Hu- 


mour, if their Education has been good, 
for which reaſon we muſt aſſume a more 


than ordinary gayety to fit and adapt 
us for their Converſation ; ''That is to 


| fay, we mult. have an exact care not to 


lay or do 1 
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that may give offence to the Lady, and 
create an ill opinion of us. 

This Air therefore ought to be always 
indifferent, neither too frolick, nor too 
ſevere, Put modeſt and humble accord- 
ing to the Rules we have preſcrib d. And 
becauſe theſe ſort of Dialogues do fre- 
quently degenerate, and turn meerly in- 


to trifles, it would be convenient to add 


Profit to Pleaſure, and whatever is ſaid, 
to interſperſe ſomething that is ſolid. 
To this purpoſe we are never to ad- 
mire her outward parts, but her in- 
ward Indowments muſt accompany them. 
We muſt never incourage, much leſs ap- 
plaud any Vice; nor never commend 
any ill Humour or Diſpoſition. This 
young Gentleman then having ſome 
knowledge of this Lady, and underſtand- 
ing all her good Qualities and Inclinati- 
ons, we will ſuppoſe her of more than 
common Education; That ſhe has read 
much, has ſpent her time well; and, if 
you pleaſe, we will fancy her painting 
in Miniature in her Cloſet, where our 
young Gallant ſhall accoſt her. Let us 
fancy a Diſcourſe for them: There was 


no Buſineſs that * him thither: 
f * here 


4 
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There is no occaſion of Diſcourſe, he 
muſt take it as he finds it, and there 
can be no better way than by thoſe - 
common places we have recommended, 
of which we will give an Example here 


for better remembrance; and we will 
| begin with the Lady. 


Lady. How, n 1 11 mich you 2 would 
you ſtay at the door, and attend till 22 
were call in d 


From the Place. 


Gentleman. Tt was a Reſpect, Madam, 
that I ow'd to the Temple of the Muſes, 
which I was ons loth to profane. 

Lady. Tou do this Chet, Sir, a great 
deal of Honour. © 

Gent. How, Madam ? would you not 

have that thought the Temple of the « My es 
where all the Arts and Sciences refide > 
Lady. But J have learu d, Sir, the 
Muſes were Nine, and Jam tut a fingle 
| I n 
9406? From the Perſon, 


| 0 7 Thy: were nine, Ann, 70 con- 
da it; but Peg IOW alane is of more 


worth 
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worth than them all. Ever one of them 
was ignorant of what their Siſter did know, 


and your Ladyſhip tons 's more thay al of 


them t oger mers © 
Lady. This, Sir, is 1 ud me with 


confu fon. 


from the Excellence of ber Parts. 


Gent. 0 is in this; Ane that you 


excel the nine Siſters; your merit being 
.attended with ſuch unuſual Modeſty. 

Lady. Some perſons are conſtrain d to be 
awmodeſt, Sir, and you: have catch me a- 
bout a work that will cunvince 2 gone 


90 85 uch Commendaton.”. 


From the Time. 


"Moni 7 bis abe, Madam. 104 — you 
Pies ſet. apart. for Painting; ] beg your 


pardon for the N ge have Due * 


aud will be gon 

Lady. No,n , Sir; I. 92 be a 152. 
ſonable piece of Modeſty to deſiſt before 
thoſe who were able to ſhow me my faults ; 


Au ¶ affure you'T had laid. 9 my Pencil 


before you came in. | 
1 WW 3 | 5 Cent. 


—_—_ 
— v* 


"SS | 


e 
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Gent. J beſeech you, pe be Sauk 
and let me know if I have interrupted you; 
1 had much rather take my leave. 

Lady. Indeed, Sir, you have not. 4 


Painter . ought al ways to be in as good an 


humour as a Poet; and if 2 will have the 
truth, I began to be weary; beſides, the 
weather is h hot, lis c 2 to do | any 
thing. ; 
Gent. Tis true, Madam, 2 bor; ; Bat 


755 Ladyſhip performing ſuch things only 
2 Sen s ſake, no N * 
g | 


A Zo divert y „ elfe N = 
Lady. 7thinkmy. ſelf very bapp int 
Shade, \where I . 2 my 2 elf e 
with ſuch tri fies; hill the poor people 
in the Field are ford to work, and labour 
hard, notwithſtanding the exceſſrve Heat of | 
the Sun; and this was my: thoughts as I 
had juſt Bale this Ship _ T7 — the 
poor Creatures at Sea are very great Suf- 


IFerers, 'eſpecially on fhip-boar: where the 
nell of the Ship is not, in my judgment, 


over pleaſant. See you here, Sir. 
108 May I preſume, Madame 
Lady. With all my heart, Sir; I am 
not ſo curious of my work, It is * Jo ; 
much worth. ' - 
Gent. 


1 " 3 : . * * 
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Gent. '7s not juſt, Madam, that your 
Lach ſbip ſhould be Fudge; you are too ſe- 
vere upon your ſelf. Tf I miſtake not, ti 
a Tempeſt; or, ſome Harbour in the Sea, 
Lady. Tis true, Sir. It is fo. 


8 From the Thing. 3 | 9 


Gent. 715 certainly well done. Theſel | 
Waves are bold and natural. But how 
could a Lady of your Sweetneſs hit ſo ex- 


: attly an Element ſo rough and imperuous ? / 
Lady. Tou underſtand, I perceive, Sir, x 
That Painters love to be flatter d; and p 
fall excuſe my. ſelf the leſs, becauſe ] pre. 
tend to be of the number, and have m F 


Vanity as well as the beſt of them; How- 

ever I ſhall tell you things fairly as 

they are; It was not meerly * frength o 

| fancy that I drew this Roughneſs ; but 7 

there be y thing tolerable in my work 
r 


pa 
Hh 


had it from that moſt Excellent Origiy . F 
' _ Gent. I afſure you, Madam, tis u th 


 eafie matter to find which 3s the Orig?) „, 
©, 3 


3 
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8 Lady. Tou ſay ſo, Sir, but to inconrage 
me; yet, in my own judgment, that Tem- 
* peſt 7s not well repreſented. Fo 
1 Gent. The Heaven indeed is too clear 
and ſerene'; and the Ship does not Jeem to 
be toſs d enough: T fancy the Painter in. 
tended it for the Tide only, becauſe of the 
Wives and Froth he has painted upon the 
SE © >> . . 
Lady. Alas, Sir, it feems I am far 
from comprehending that great Myſtery of 
the flux and reflux of the Sea; when ha- 


Gent. Madam, your Ladyſbip ought Hot 
to be ſurpriz'd at your ignorance in that ; 
the learned It of them all, are as much in 


the dark as your Ladyſhip ; and when they 


Imagination. 4 i 
Lady. I have read a little of that Sul. 
jet in the Works of a * Modern 8 
Philoſopher ; what he ſays of it e. 
is ingenious; as are the reſt o p 
his Notions : I do not doubt, Sir, but you 
are well acquainted with them all. 8 
Gent. 7 have read ſomething of the 
indeed, Madam; but I admire nothing cax 
eſcape your Ladyſhip. E- Lady. 


wing, painted it, I do not know what Thave 


paint it, db it only by their own Fancy aud 


— — — — 
= oo © - 
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ou Learning. 
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Lady. I like him wel, 0 he 15 - 
intelbgitle rel 
Gent. His Arguments, as your Lady- 


Hip. favs, are very clear and perſpicuots. 


Lady. I like him the letter alſo, be- 
-cauſe Je hs no! pretend to ſearch too far 
Iuto the Secrets of the Omnipotent. He 
only diſcourſes upon them as he js able, de- 
.claring at the ſame time, that if any Man 
can ſpeak more to the purpoſe, he will do | 
im a pleaſure : But it is Arrogance in 
we to talk at this rate before a Faroe of | : 


Q& «a 


Gent. I mig Ct be leaned,” were 7 ca- 


able of being your Ladyſhip's Diſciple. | 
* 1240 725 Sir, ot you hold oy; 0, 


| Learnig by the Apron- FEAT : 


Gent. And a good Tenure too: Ti not 
fo difficult for Ladies to be Learned: at 
Court you are all ſo, 7 the Emulation, one 
auot her. 
Lady. 7 N be * indeed if our: 
Sex ſhould come to be Miniſters of State. 
Gent. Why not, Madam ? If the World, ¶ to 
Jike the Sea, do nothing but ebb and flow; * 
if, according to the Doctrine of the Philo- H 
Jophers ( your Favourites) the Earth turns 
round inſtead of the Heavens; 4 why fools 


7 — 
. , $1 
+ > 


* 


* * __ 


Lady. I ſhould 4 very wel pleas d 70 
ſee it. But my Woman calls me. 


Gent. Madam, I am your moſt 3 


Servant : T beg your Ladyſhip's Pardon for 


the Trouble I have given you. 


Lady, Let not that 42805 ou ' away, Sir; I 
Perſons of our 


Gent. Tour Goodneſs, Madam, b too. 
great: Tis. but thrown away pom ſo in. 
confiderable a Servant: I am ama d at the | 
| exceſs 0 fit. Tour air oy 1 TL F. 
Lady., Jour Servant, N am gh 
* a to Jos, fer, Jour Golly, 725 


T am never troubled with 
Qualificati „ 


By this Dialogue we. may ſee a Pat- 
tern and Specimen of Converſation: and 
becauſe it Would have been tedious had 
N there been not 


ing but bare Compli- 
ments on_both ſides, I have mixed + i 


with, other rung occaſionally incident, 
to ſhew that a Compliment ought not to 


be forc'd, but ariſe naturally from ſome | 
Hint in the Diſcourſe. is 7 . 61 


*. 
8 F 
5 : $04, 22 
7 1 
1 


7 . * 4 % 
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a6 there be as _ Revolutions among 
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* SAS. 
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we tre to comport our ſelves of 


er 
2 2 Feri, Per. 1 into the * Church 
FFP 
254 Chapter ith Cas. lity, you muſt ſtep 
rion, and dear 2855 gentl y before him at 
ele Region. die door, and dale 
1 him with the Holy Water, and then fal. 
ling behind again, compoſe you ſelf 
with Reverence: For ſhould a Man be ä 
ſo unhappy as to forget, or out of Inde 
votion, Niceneſs, or Lazineſs, neglect 
„ 0 kneel down when e comes e 
| vility alone will oblige him to it, fee- 
ing ſo many Perfons of quality in the 
ſiame poſture before him; and thie omiſ- 
ſion of it would bring his Education in 
queſtion, according to our premis d ner 
ceſſity of framing dur Actions to the 
Ez hare TS 47 IT HR 
Jo this purpoſe we are oblig d to 
tand, fit, Knee), according to the Order 
. requir'd 
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requir d by the Church: For Example, 
we are to ſtand up at the Goſpel, and 
all the reſt of the Service we are to be 
upon our knees; but, eſpeeially while 
the Jlaſt is upon the Altar, ace 
1 to the Practice in the Kings Chapel, 
55 and his Majeſty's moſt pious Order. 

We muſt have a care of making of 
Fades, or lifting up our Eyes too much, 
with an affected and fantaſtical devo- 
tion; we muſt not repeat our Prayers 
in too loud a Tone, nor diſcourſe with. 
5 other people, leſt we N nn De- 
arion. 215/95] sen 1 0̊＋ 


We are not to ſalute 
x | ay ein fe Cath, 1 Hes 2 

. though we have not feed among Bo. 
- ſeen them a long time , 
before, nor ini; or careſs them; - 
| | the Sanctity of the Place not permit 
e | tirig it without Scandal ro er 5 
2 | tOrs. N 

1 It is naikcess khowiſeit to caval your 
Head, or mend any thing about your 
2 Cloaths in the Church; to do which, if 
chere be a neceſſity, yournuſt rake your 
25 1 and uu out. 1 
. 
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You muſt fit ſtill attentively at Ser- 
mon, and be ſilent; IF: you be troubled 
witha Cold or Cough, 5 better to ſtay 
at home than to interrupt the Preacher 
i and diſturb the Congregation. 
If you be to wait upon a Lady to 
Church or elſewhere, you muſt lead her 


with your right hand (according to the 


condition of the place) with your Glove 
on; For this is a general Rule, you muſt 
be ſure to have your Glove on when- 


ever you 5 Four hand to an 1 ain wig 


of quality. 


You ſh EP TR likewiſe to enter 


a firſt, to make room, and be able to pre- 
ent her with the holy Water: If by the 
way you meet any Perſons of greater 
Quality than your ſelf, who offer to lead 
her, you muſt give them her Hand, un- 
leſs the Lady commands you to the con- 
trary, or you be aſſur d the Perſon that 
affers it will not be offended. 


The Lady is to conſider that it is a | 


Vanity little leſs than Inſolence to cauſe 
her ſelf to be lead, or her Train to be 


carried up in the Church; and it is un- 
civil to me uſe of a Cuſhion-i in the 


1 ara of Perſons of quality. 


Yau 


— 
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You muſt obſerve likewiſe when the 
Conſecrated Bread is preſented to you, 
if you be but private Perſon; you muſt 
take only one of the Pieces. 

If you be Lord of the Town, and have 
Perſons about you that you defire to ho- 
nour, the Plate being preſented to you 
firſt, you; may either offer it them to 
take, or take out ſeveral Pieces your 
ſelf and diſtribute them among your 
Friends, before vou take for your 
. | 
The Places of honditr being generally : 
known in the Church, it would be in 
vain to deſeribe them; only en paſſent, 5 
we may ſay that in a Proceff on, or in 
our attendance upon the Hoſt to the 
Houſe of a ſick Perſon, no notice is to 
be taken of the Wall; the Way or Prece- 
dence is by giving the right hand to him 
you would honour : for it would be in- 
decent and confus d, with a Wax Can- 
dle in your hand to turn round about 
the Perſon you would reſpect ney 
time he croſſes the Kennel. 

It were to be wiſh'd (and I think it 
would be no more abſurd than in the 
. of great Perſons ) that every 

E 4 - poup 
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body would ſpit in their Handkerchiefs 


at Church; for commonly no e is 
more naſty than that. 


* * Py L 


. — * * 9 2 — — — * — 
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CHAP. X. 


22 we are to * with a great Perſon 
aud how to ſalute him. 


F occaſion offers to Walk with a No- 
bleman in the Street, we muſt give 


nim the Wall, and remember not to keep 
up directly by his Side, but a little be- 


hind unleis he ſpeaks to us, and expects 


our Anſwer, and then we muſt be ture to 


be uncover d. 


And here it is convenient to admanith 
them who have a right of Precedency, 
that there is alſo a Duty incumbent up- 


on them, and that they are under a re- 
ciprocal obligation to be civil again. 
*Tis therefore but reaſon they ſhould 
have a care of croſſing the Streets too 
often without neceſſity, that they may 
Not mcommode the Perſons who attend 
| em, or put them upon turning and 

5 a changing 


* 8 banal mms > . oc 


L 
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 whither he is going. 
witk a. Perſon of honour-in a Cham 
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clianging (like a manage d Horſe) When. 
ever they take a freak of Sine an che 


other file of the Waxy. 
If whilſt we are walking in the S 


with a Perſon of quality, it be our For- 


tune to ſpy one of our acquaintance; or 


any Servant belonging to our Friend, we 


mult not call out to him aloud, S 
How does your Maſter > My- fervice-to - 
your Lady, &c. nor leave the Lord, and 


run to them over the way, but ( if. We 


have buſineſs with them, and are not 
ingag d in diſcourſe with his Lordſhip) 
we are to give them a private nod to 


come to us, and tell them what we have 


to ſay as ſhort as we can vox elſe we are 
only to ſalute them at @ diſiance, and 


* 


ſo as the Perſon of Are er nor per- fs 


ceive it. 

I is uncivil likewiſe meeting A "EY 
ſon in the Street with whom we haue 
not a more than ordinary Familiarity, 


to interrogate him, whence he comes, or 
Tf we be Walking 


ber, or Alley, we mult always gige 
him the upper hand: In a 8 I 


Py 
. . 
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there be no Bed, we are to "regulate 


by the Door. If it be in an Alley, we 
muſt place our ſelves at his left hand, 
and be careful (without affectation or 
clutter ) to keep it when ever he 
turns. | 

If three be walking e the 
Place of honour is in the midſt, and be- 
Tongs to the beſt Perſon in the Compa- 
ny: The right-hand is the ſecond place; 
and the let the loweſt: So that in a 


Garden er elſewhere (where Cuſtom 


has not determin'd the contrary ) the 


Walt is the right band of the Perſon of 


quality. | | 
8 or Example, If two Noblemen be 
eo ſe with a private Getleman, and 


— 2 both hear him the better; as of- 


ten as he comes at the end of the Alley 8 


he muſt turn towards that Lord that is 
the greater of the two. If the Lord be 
. == at one-end of the-Alley he muſt 


turn to one, and at the other to the o- 
then, obſorving ſtill to quit the middle 
vehen his ſtory is done. N 
"If all three be — he in the * 
- ta — che e and turn 
ar 


— wt him in the middle, that they 
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at one end of the Alley to one, and at 
the other to-the other. | 

This is a general Rule, whenever we 
are walking two together, and no more; 
we mult be ſure when we turn at the 
end of the Walk, to turn inwards with 
our Face towards our Friend; but if 
there be three together, and all of a2 
quality, the beſt way would be to change 
places alternatively, and let him in the 
midſt take one of the ſides at the end of 
the Alley, and one of the other come 
11 
If a Perſon of quality ſits down for 8 
his eaſe, we are not immediately to clap 


down unleſs he invites us; and then we 


are to place our ſelves on his left hand, 


with good diſtance betwixt us. If he 
be ingag d with other Company when 
we come in, it would be as great Rude 


neſs to walk up and down before him 


till he has done with his Company, as 
it would be to ſit ſtill upon our Breech, 
when his Lordſhip was walking, 


Walking in the Garden with a Perkier 7 


4 of quality, it would be a great Indecen- 


to leave him, and fall a plucking 54 


| n or W of Flowers, Sc. 


5 | ph. | 
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they be preſented, he may take them; 


if not, he is to touch them only with 


his Eyes. 

If you meet full butt with a Perſon: 
of quality in the ſtreets, you muſt run 
preſently toward the Kennel, or poſt 
your ſelf ſo as he may paſs. by with his 
left hand towards you, and his right 
hand free ; and the fame Rule is to be 
obſerv & with the Coaches: 

If you be to welcome him from the 


time, you muſt bow with more humili- 


vy than ordinary, pulling off your Glove, 
and putting your hand to the ground; 
and this Congy is to be made ſober- 
iy.' and: deliberately, without haſte, or 


emharaſement; otherwiſe it may fall 


out, that the Perſon of quality bowing 


civilly towards you, and offering to em- 
brace you, may have a blow in the face 
with your Head for his pains. 


Tf it be a Lady of quality, you can- 


not addreſs your felf to ſalute her with 


reſpect, unleſs ſhe vouchſafes to advance 
And tender her“ Cheek, 
Wege,, Thar ui and in that Caſe too, 


21 cuſtom in : France: 


eoiſilate Ladies on the Cheek only; whereas in England; 


aveſutiterbem. onthe Lips. You: 


Countrey,. or have not ſeen him a long 


111 INLAY LY Ro WS 
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you are only to pretend bo — hy | 
putting your Head: to her Hoods: But 
whether you kiſs her or not, when you 
retreat, you muſt make a profound Re- 
verence with your Body. | 
Tf there be other Ladies inches Room, 
and they of equal condition, and inde- 
pendant upon the Lady you ſaluted, you 
may ſalute them too: But if they be in- 
feriour and depending in any wiſe, you 


are oblig d to forbear; It would be a 


rudeneſs to the ab to treat them at the 
e 


* H A P. XL. 
What» ve are e otſerve' at the 7 ables 


F 2 Perſon of qu ality detains mu at 
Dinner, tis not civil to Wa 


him, but by his. ex- 


* No p that” 117 the 
preſsCommand. If he 23 France for 


Has. no Servant by to ' People to waſh # 


Hands juſt be orerbey 


receive the Towel when f fitdown at Tbl. 


his Lordſhip-has wip'd, 
you muſt take: it from him your. kg, 


— 
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rather than ſuffer it to continue in his 
hands to trouble him. | 
_ Whilſt Grace is ſaying, tis decent to 
ſtand up; when it is ſaid, you are to 
attend till you be plac d; or if you will 
place your ſelf, you muſt do it (accord- 
ing to the direction of the Goſpel) at the 
lower end of the Table, obſerving not 
I 47% to put on your Hat, 
* till the whole Compa- 
at Table with ones ny (and eſpecially his 
fu en. Lordſhip) be cover d. 
You muſt not pull off your Sword to 
fit down at the Table, it is more de- 
cent to keep it on. When you are at 
Table, you muſt fit upright and not 
loll upon your Elbows. You muſt not 
by any awkard geſture ſhow any ſigns 
that you are hungry, nor fix your Eyes 
upon the Meat, as if you would devour 
all. You muſt not be the firſt to put 
your Hand in the Diſh, unleſs you be 
deſir d to help your Neighbour, or your | 
ſelf: In that Caſe, you mfti&ive the he 
beſt Piece, and keep the worlt for your | ha 
ſelf; and be ſure you touch nothing but | ha 
with your Fork. Now becauſe a Perſon || 
of quality might deſire you to carve for | an 


e cc -=ass a f.0 4 45» 
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him, it is convenient that you know 
how to carve handſomely, and which 


are the beſt piece. 
But of this we ſhall preſcribe no Rules: 
"Tis an Art of it ſelf, and Books have 
been writ of it, with Cuts of the ſeveral 
pieces to ſhew-where you are to ſtick 
your Fork (for as we have ſaid before, 


you muſttouch nothing upon the Table 


with your hand, unleſs it be Bread ) 
where you are to put your Knife, what 


piece you are to cut firſt, which is the 


beſt, and fitteſt to be preſented to a Per- 
ſon of quality, Sc. and the ſame in Fiſh 
and in Fruit. So that to inlarge upon 
this point, would be only to tranſcribe 
what has been writ before, and with 
the leſs neceſſity, becauſe that Book was 


intended only for Carvers, which in 
France are now out of uſe. Infomuch 


that it is grown a Rudeneſs and Incivili- 


ty to pretend to help any body (how ex- 


cellent ſoever he be at the Trade) unleſs 
he be requir d. Beſides, it being no 
hard matter to carve for any Man that 


has dined but three or four times at a 


Nobleman s Table, it is not abſurd for 
any Man that has no mind to the im- 


ployment, to excuſe humſelt. And |} 


— 
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And indeed Carving belongs proper: 


ty to no Body but the Maſter or Miſtreſs 
of the Treat, and thoſe they think fit to 


deſire, who are to deliver what they cut 


to the Maſter or Miſtreſs to be diſtribu. 


n by them at their Pleaſure. 


But whoever carves, you muſt be 


cautious of offering your Plate firſt, you 
muſt rather ſtay till it comes to your 


turn, and excuſe your ſelf if you obſerve 


any body paſs d by of more Quality 
than your ſelf ; If you be preſs d to re- 
ceive it, you are to tender it to thoſe 


Perſons your felf, only you are not to 


preſs it upon the Perſon — offers it to 


eſs eſpecially. 
At Foc ears — Maſter and Miſtrek 


likewiſe (and no Body 


For if it be either the Maſter or Mi- 


encourage them civilly, and at diſtance, 
not fixing their Eyes too ſtrictly upon 
them, leſt the Perſon invited to eat ſu- 
ꝓpects Gn to be watchid and _- 
ved, and in danger of being laugh 

i he ſhould be ee TD 

ns is a 1 7 where all People e 
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elſe) to deſire 
their Gueſts to eat,; and to that they muſt 
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if ſo, there will be no occaſion for yours. 
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have their Liberty, and therefore in 


ſtrictneſs, no Man ought to obſerve what 


another Man eats or drinks; you are ra- 
ther to animate and encourage them by 
the cheerfulneſs of your Looks, and a 

certain gayety of "Karnal that may per- 
{wade them that they are heartily wel- 
come, and cannot pleaſe you better than 


by making much of themſelves... 


No Man is to be preſs d 1 the 
exceſs of Wine does no body good; ; ſome 


are diſorder d with a — others are 
oblig d to Sobriety by their Characters 
and Functions; as the Clergy, Magi- 


ſtrates, Sc. and to ſee either of thoſe 

——— would be a very ſcandalous 
8 

If a Perſon of quality a you to 


help him with any thing that is to be 
carv'd with a Spoon, you mult by no 


means make uſe of your on Spoon, if 


you have eaten any thing with it: if 
you have made no uſe of it your ſelf, 


you may uſe it for him; but then you 


muſt deliver it to him upon the Plate, 
and call for another, unleſs he ſent his 


own Spoon along with his Plate; and 
And 
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And of this you are to take notice, that 
whatever you carve, you muſt deliver 
upon a clean Plate, and never alone, ei- 
ther with your Knife, Your dr in or 
your Spoen. 

If the Perſon to Wen you Peetent 
the Plate, be near you, and much above 
vour Quality, you may pull off your 
Jae the firſt time you preſent him, but 
"afterwards you may forbear, for fear of 
. troubleſome. 

When you are help'd to any ching by 
any one, you muſt take it uncover d, 
and refuſe nothing that is given YO 
from a Perſon that is your Superiour. 

If you help any body with any thin g 
amd there happens to be Aſhes upon the 
Plate, you muſt ſtrike them off with 
your Knife, and not blow them off with 
your Mouth, as ſome do, with great 
diſguſt to the Company. 

It is not civil to call for any thing 
_ you like, eſpecially if it be a Dainty ; 
nor is it better when you are offer d 
your choice of things that are good, to 
lay hands upon the beſt ; you muſt ra- 
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Tis not Manners, as ſoon as you are 


fit at the Table to bawl out, I eat none 
of this, I eat none of that; Peart for no 

Rabbit; I love nothing that taſtes of Pep. 
per, Nutmeg, Onions, &c. Thoſe are but 


imaginary Averſions, eaſily corrected in 
our Youth, and as eaſily at any Age, if 
we could have but patience to faft a lit- 


tle, and not indulge our Appetites at 


that rate. It is better therefore to re- 


ſtrain, or at leaſt conceal thoſe Repug- 


nancies as much as we can; and-to take 


all that is offer d: If our Biſguſt be in- 


vincible, we may let it lie upon our 


Plate, eat ſomething elſe, and when we 
ſee our opportunity, give chat away that 
we did not like. 


If we be to eat out of the Diſh, we 
muſt have a care of putting in our 
Spoans before our Superiours, or of eat- 
ing out of any other part of the Diſh 
than that which is directly before us; 
much leſs are we to pick jt the beſt 
pieces, tho we be the laſt that help our 
ſelves co: 

What Samak 1 we are Bre 
to take at once: Tis uncivil to put your 


Hand twice together into the Diſh; 
: much 
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much leſs are we to eat bit by bit out 
* the Diſh with our Fox. 
Vou muſt obſerve not to reach over 
one Diſh'to carve your ſelf of another 
that is beyond it. Having ſervd your 
ſelf with your Spoon, you muſt remem- 
ber to wipe it, and indeed as oſt as you 
uſe it; for ſome are ſo nice, they will 
not eat Pottage, or any thing of that 
nature, in which you put your Spoon 


unwip' d, alter you have Pat ir into your 
Mouth. 


n Senn e fo curious, if they will not en 
dure a Spoon to be uſed in two ſeveral 
Diſhes; and therefore in ſeveral places 
tis grown a Mode to have 


brought in with every Diſh to be uſed 


only tor Pottage and Sawce. 

How hungry ſoever you be, it is in- 
decent to cat haſtily or raven 5 ü 
if you would choak your ſelf. You 


muſt be cautious of ſcraping your Knife 


againſt the Diſhes, or clattering with 
your Plate; thoſe kind of Noiſes do ma- 
ny times give alarm to the Company, 
and make them take notice of your gree- 
dy Stomach, which in A 
4 —_ not regard. 


You 


— 
i 
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You muſt not eat Pottage out of the 
Diſh, but put it handſomely upon your 
Plate; and if it be too hot, you muſt 
not blow every ſpoonful you eat, but 
have patience till it cools of it far 

If you happen to burn your Mouth, 
you muſt endure” it if poſſible; if not, 
you muſt convey what you havein your 
Mouth privately upon your Plate, and 
give it away to the Footman; For tho 
Civility obliges you to be neat, there 
is no neceſſity you. ſhould burn out your 
Guts. n n 

Vu muſt not bite your Bread into 
pieces, but cut it before you put it to 
your Mouth! and not keep your Knife 


in your Hand; and the fame Rule is to 


be obſervd in eating your Fruit. You 
muſt cut your Meat into ſmall Pieces, 
and” riot put great Gobbets into your 
Mouth that may bunch out your Cheeks 
like a Monkey. Vou muſt not gnaw 
your Bones too clean, nor ſhake, nor 
break them at the Table with any thing 
for the Marrow, but having cut af the 
Meat modeſtly, and laid it upon your 
plate, eat it after wards with your Fork, 


becauſe (as I ſaid before) nothing is 


More 


Ws 


| vil to help 
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more indecent. than to touch any Liquor, 


Sawce, or Sweet-meats with our Fingers, 
. which runs People frequently upon two. 
or three, other Indecorums ; One, is, in 


wiping upon your Napkin till you make 
it as naſty as a Diſh-Clout, and then eve- 


ry time you wipe your Mouth with it, 
it nauſeates the Company; If you wipe 


them not upon your Napkin, you muſt 


do it upon your Bread, and if not upon 


your Bread, you muſt lick your Finger, 
which is the worſt way, and the 99k 


uncomely of the three. 


Vou muſt have a care of dipping ir in 
the Sawce, or Salt, every bit you cat: 
You muſt rather provide your ſelf of 
the one with your Knife, and of the 0- 
ther with your Spoon. ; 

Some are ſo exact, they „think i i unci- | 
Ip any: body has ſits by ther. 


either With Salt, orgwith Brains; but in 


my Judgment, that is but a ridiculous 


ſcruple; and if your Neighbour deſires 
you to furniſh him, you muſt either take 


ſome out with. your Knife, and apy it 


upon his Plate ; or if they be. more 


one, preſent them with a Salt-ſeller, that 
2 AY: furniſh themſelves. And for 


the 
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the Brains, many People like them very 
well, and therefore tis more civil to offer 
J them to other People, than 'to devour 
1 them all your ſelf; and whatever is once 
| upon your Plate, muſt never more vo: 
Kg into the Dim. 

, You muſt not hang your Head over 
e your Plate, you muſt not drop upon 
ſt | your Cravat, lick your Fingers, your ll 
n | Knife, or your Spoon; nothing is more [| 
r, | unbandſome than to make clean your. 
& Þ© Plate, or the bottom of the Diſh with 
- your Finger: To drink out the remain 3 
n der of the Pottage, Sawce, &c. out of | 
-: I the Diſh, or to pour it into your Spoon. | 
of | Tf your Fingers, Knife, or Fork, "be 4 
» I greaſy, you muſt never wipe them up- 
Ihe Cloth, or Bread, but always upon 
i. your N apkin : and to keep your Fingers - 
u, clean, it is the beſt Way to eat nothing 2 
in but with a Fork. 
us If any one at the Table 2 lent you | 
es | iis Knife, Spoon, or Fork, you muſt be. 
be ſure to wipe it well upon your Kapkin, 
it Lor elſe ſend it it to tlie Side-board to be 
an | vail'd; and When it is brought to uu 
bat again, lay it upon à clean Plate, and | 
or return it to the Gentlewoman. | 
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there are who eat with that eagerneſs 


out of breath and wi 
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To blow your Noſe publickly at the 
Table, without holding your Hat or 
Napkin before your Face; to wipe off 
the Sweat from your Face with your 


Handkerchief; to cla your Head, Sc. 


to belch, hawk, and tear any thing up 
from the bottom of your Stomach, are 
things ſo intolerably ſordid, they are ſuf. 


ficient to make a Man vomit to behold 


them; you muſt forbear them therefore 


as much as you can, or at leaſt conceal 


them. You muſt not be fantaſtical and 
affected in your eating, bur ear ſober. 
ly and deliberately, neither ſhowing 
your {elf infatiable, nor ſtuffing till you 
give your felf the Hickup. If you be 


the firſt that give over, it will be fo much 


Houſe (who is oblig J not to ſuffer his 
Servants to take away till every man 


1 

] 

q 

b 

2 

h 
the more civil, unleſs the Maſter, of the | þ 
7 2 
has done) deſires you to eat on. Some in 
G 


and impatience, Hey eat themſelves 
of brea will pant like a bro- 
ken-winded Horſe ; but they are not to 
r TIE Ts 
Others are always finding fault, or G1 
criticiſing upon the Diſhes' or 8 W the 
A | | A , 
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and their diſcourſe is nothing but about 


vi their Diet; Theſe people are certainly 
of Epicures, ſenſual, and of mean, unge- 
nerous Education. 3 
: Lou muſt neither eat nor drink by 


ſtealth in a Corner: You muſt not be 
the firſt that calls for Drink, for tis but 
i civil to ſtay till your Betters are ſerv'd : 
10 When you do call, you muſt not do it 
| aloud, but privately if the Servant be 
near: if not, you muſt make him a ſign. 
"| You muſt never drink any perſon's 
nd Health to himſelf, unleſs it be begun by 
a third Perſon; and in that Cale, if it 
ag be to the Wife, or other Relation of 
a Perſon of quality, you muſt do it by 
be her Titles; not thus, My Lord, a good - 


ch Zrealth to your Lady, your Brother, &c. 


But, My Lord, à good Health to my Lady 


Dutcheſs, &c. 


If we be ſpeaking to his Lordſhip, and 
in the mean time his Lordſhip puts the 


eſs Glaſs to his mouth, we muſt ſtop till 
des he has drunk, and then go on with our 
ro- Diſcourſe. e 5 
0 You muſt always wipe your mouth, 
I before you drink; and never let your 
or 


Glaſs be too full, leſt you fpill it by 
the way. ES It 
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It favours of too much Familiarity - 


-to ſip your Wine at the Table, and to 
:make three or four Draughts before you 


come at the bottom: *Tis better to drink 


it off at once, not rambling up and 
down the Room with your Eyes, but 


keeping them fix'd at the bottom of the 


Glaſs; nor tumbling it into you Throat 
as into a Tun; that would be liker 
Drunkard than a Gentleman. y 


You muſt have a care, as it goes 


-down, of gulping ſo loud that the Com- 
pany may take notice how many gulps 
you take; or to drink fo long, that 
when you have done, you. be forc'd 
to fetch a profound ſigh to recover your 
breath. 1 ; 1 85 
It is not civil to leave any thing in 
Four Glaſs (provided it is not too full.) 
*Tis not civil to receive your drink juſt 
before a Perſon of quality; you muſt 
take it rather on one ſide. Tis not 
civil, if you have taſted a Glaſs of Wine, 
to preſent it afterwards to another Per- 
Aon. | | 
If a Perfon of quality drinks a health 
to you (eſpecially if it be your own) 
you mult be uncover d, and bend a = 
2 drawers * 1 
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tle forwards: with your Body over the 
Table, till he has done ; but you muſt 
not call to pledge him, unleſs he re- 
quires it himſelf. 

But this pulling off the Hat is not to be 
uſed but to Perſons of extraordinary 
Quality: where there is any proportion 
betwixt the Company, and the ph 5 5 
be not very great, no Hats are to be 

pull d off; for Cuſtom has ſo eſtabliſh'd 
0 that tis reckon'd want of converſe 
to pull them off at all, unleſs the Com- 


pany or Occaſion be more than uſual. 


When you are ſpoken to by a Per- 
ſon of quality, you muſt not forget to 
be uncover d, and be ſure not to anſwer 
with your Mouth full: If his Lordſhip 
commands you to be cover d, tis bet- 
ter you put on your Hat, than let 
your Ceremony be troubleſome. 

Tis not civil to pick your Teeth at 
the Table with your Knife or Fork, or 
rinſe your Mouth after you have din d, 
if there be Perſons of quality in che 
1 

If when . Ons is done, a Perſon of 


1 directs his diſcourſe to you, and 


tits ſtill at the En: though the reſt 
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- of the Company riſe, and you have no- 
thing of dependance-upon him, yet you 
are .oblig'd to entertain him, and con- 
tinue with him at the Table till he 


:riſes. 
If you have occaſion to riſe from the 


"Table (eſpecially if you be his Depen- | 
dant or Domeſtick) you muſt not do it || 
till you have a Foot-man behind you 
ready to take away your Plate; for a 
foul Plate is ſo unhandſome a ft ight, 
that, if no Servant be by, you are ra- 
ther to take it away your ſelf, than to 
leave it behind you. 
When the foul Plates are taken away, 
Fou muſt not ſuffer the Servant to give 
you a clean one firſt; you muſt ſtay till n 
the Perſons of honour are ſerv d, Par- : 
ticularly if they be —— — * 
It is uncivil likewiſe at the Table 
of a Perſon of honour, to put up any Fruit 
or Sweet-meats into your Pocket, or to 8 
ſet by any thing upon a Plate to carry 
it away with you, unleſs you be preſs d 
and commanded. 
It is rudeneſs to preſent Fruit, or any 
other thing, when we have taſted it e 
our ſelves. If a Prince or Princeſs does th 
as Sp l vou c 
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you the honour to dine with you, you? 
muſt not ſit down with him at.the Table, . 
but wait behind his Chair, and be ready 
your {elf to give him Drink, or Plates, 
as he has occaſion: You muſt carry. 
your ſelf ſoberly and quietly before him, 
not huffing and flying out into Paſſion 
with your Servants upon every trifling 
occaſion, which, diſcompoſes and di- 

ſtracts them, ſhews the Smalneſs of- 


| your Temper, and makes it ſuſpicious - 


that you do rather repine at the Ho- 
nour that is done you, than that you. 
are really ſolicitous of receiving the 
3; W 
You ought, before he comes, to give 

the beſt Orders you can, and appoint- 
every Man his Province, and having . 
done ſo, to remain quiet and compos'd, - 
and not diſturb the Mirth and Alacrity . 
(that ought to appear in your whole 
Family upon ſuch an Entertainment) by 
an i if not unreaſonable Forward- 
nels. | 

If things be really amiſs, tis better 
modeſtly to to ask pardon of his High- 


| neſs, than with your ranting to put 


the whole Houſe in an uproar ; and if 
7 1 the 
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the Prince be ſatisfyd he was welcome, 
no doubt but he will excuſe it. Whereas 
to fall into a rage, to roar, and rail, and 


and ſtrike your Servant in the preſence 
of your Superiour, is not only an unde- 
niable inſtance, of your Indiſcretion and 
Madneſs, but a great Preſumption that 


your Education, and Eſteem for that 
8 IS defedtive. 
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When we are viſited by a Perſon at quali- 


75, or oblig d to wait upon him, how we 
are to demean our ſelues. | 


'Fa Perfon of quality * you 2 


Viſit, and you have notice of it, 
vou muſt go and receive him at his 
Coach, or as far as you can. Havin 
brou ht him into the beſt Room of the 
Houſe , you muſt give him a great 


Chair to fit down in, and when he com- 
mands you to fit by him, place your 


felf i in a Chair without Arms. [2 
If he ſuprizes you buſy in your Cham- 


ber, you muſt quit all to receive him, 
erden 
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forbear farther Imployment till he be- 
gone; and if you be in Bed, you mult. 
receive him ſo. 

But this you muſt obſerve, That if his 
Lord ſhip reſtrains your Civility, and will 
not permit all thoſe Circumſtances of 
Formality which you are willing to ſhew _ 
him, you mult not be too obſtinate ; For 
tis 2 great Evidence of the Authority 
you allow him in your Houſe, when you 
ſubmit to his Orders. ET 
Neor is it only to Perſons of greater 
quality that we are to pay reſpect in our 
own Houſes, but to any Perſon What 
ever that is not our Inferiour or Dome- 
ſtick, tho' they have nothing but their 
Age to give them preheminence; If any 
ſuch pays us a Viſit, we are oblig'd to go 
forth to receive them; to conduct them - 
into our beſt Room; to give them the 
Precedence at Table and elſewhere ; and 
pay them the ſame Civility as to Perſons 
of greater quality. 

When ſuch a Perſon makes you a Vi- 
ſit, tis not decent to ſuffer him to at- 
tend long, unleſs. you be ingag d with 

2 Perſons of greater quality, or imploy d 
, in Publick Affairs, and in that Caſe tis 
4 Wa 4. but 
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but civil to fend ſome other Perſons 

of condition, to entertain him till you 
come. 


When his Lordſhip goes away, you 


muſt wait upon him to his Coach, un- 
leſs he came about his own buſineſs, 
and you be a Publick Perſon, as a Mi- 
niſter of State, a Magiſtrate, &c. un- 
der actual Imployment for other Peo- 


ple; and then you are not only to be 


excus d, but tis Diſcretion in the Perſon 
departing to preſs you to forbear. 

It it be a Lady that honours you with 
a Viſit, you muſt tender her your hand 
(if there be no body of greater quality 
by; ) and having helpt her Ladyſhip into 


the Coach, you mult ſtay at the Door 


uncover d, till her Coach be gone. 
If there be many Perſons with you, 
and one of them goes away, the reſt 
ſtaying behind ; if he that goes away 
be of better quality than the other, you 
muſt leave them, and wait upon him 
out; Tf he be inferiour, you muſt let 
him go, and continue with the reſt, on- 


ly making your Excuſe. If their Con- 

dition be equal, you muſt conſider your 

own Intimacy, and be regulated by 
4 | As 


that. 
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As to the Viſits which we are to make, 

if we would follow the Example of ſome 
People who make them the whole buſi- 
neſs of their Lives, we have nothing to 


do but to go from one Houſe to ano- 
ther: But a Perſon that underſtands - 
how to imploy himſelf otherwiſe, (and 
yet is deſirous to pay every Man his 
juſt Reſpect) muſt know, that in ſome: - 
_ Caſes it would be great want of good 
Breeding not to pay his Viſits, eſpeci- - 


ally where he has any deſign of conti- 


nuing, or contracting a Friendſhip. For 
Example, A great Perſon is to be viſited 
often; and his Health to be inquir d af- 


ter, if for no other end but to preſerve 


our ſelves in his Favour; and every time 
he has an eminent occaſion of Joy or of 
Sadneſs, we are to congratulate or con- 
dole, if we be in the leaſt ſatisfy d _ 


be will take! it in good part. 


— 
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CHAP. XII. 


Hom we are to comport our ſelves at play. 


F we be commanded by a Perſon 
ef quality to entertain him at play, we 
muſt never diſcover any Paſſion or Im- 
patience to win: tis a ſign of a poor Spi- 
rit, and ill Education; and indeed tis 
better that we Wholly forbear, if we 
| eannot command our ſelves in that 
| point. : 
we muſt r not, on the other ſide, be | 
_ negligent in our Play, or loſe in com- 
plaiſance to any body, leſt we be laught 
at for our pains, and the Perſon with 
whom we play, ſuſpects we did not 
think him worthy of our Skill or Inten- 
Mon; 

We muſt uſe no Quirks nor equivocal 
terms in our Play; neither muſt we 
ſing, or whiſtle, unleſs it be ſoftly, and 
to our ſelves, which is only a ſign of 
Seriouſneſs and Intention: "We muſt 
not play upon the Table with our Fin- 
gers, nor upon the Ground with our 
Feet; and if our Game be a Game of J a 

RON 


any ridiculous poſtures with our Bodies. 


modeſt, and a diſparagement of our 


Diverſion, ought to be quiet and peace- 


before it be demanded : It argues a no- 
ble and generous Spirit to pay punQtuat- 


juſt occaſion, without any repugnance. 
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Exerciſe, as Tennis, Mail, Bowls, Bil. 
lards, Sc. we muſt have a care of 


Ia Difference ariſes, you muſt not 
be too obſtinate, but ſubmit patiently - 
to Judgment, . endeavouring to make out 
your Caſe as clearly and as quietly as 
you can. yo: 
Beſides the Offence to God, tis im- 


Breeding to {ſwear and curſs, eſpecially - 
at play, which being intended for our 


able. | 

It you have won the Game, and your 
Money be not paid, it muſt be demand 
ed modeſtly, not in imperious terms, as, 
pay me what you have loſt; put down jour 
Money. But you mult rather ſay, I wor - 
the laſt Game: ſome Body did not ſtake; 1 
have not my money as het. 

When you lofe. you mult always pay- 


[5 as well at play, as upon every other 
It we play with a Perfon of quality, j 


and be ſenſible that he likes not to Joſe, 
9 
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we mult not leave if we be winners, un- 


leſs he be very willing. If we loſe, we 
muſt give off patiently, and conform to 
our Stock, for it would be ridiculous, 


and expoſe us to Contempt, to loſe in 
complaiſance, what in diſcretion we could 


. 


A 
It the Perſon with whom you play be 
paſſionate, and haſty, you muſt not re- 


gard his words, but mind your Game, 


and make your advantage. H it be a 
Lady, you muſt take all in good part, 
and never be provok'd to the leaſt diſ- 
reſpect. h | 
If a Perſon of greater quality, tha 
you, is defirous to play, tis but civil in 
you to offer him your place, and he will 
take it for a Courteſy, 


, - 


—_ Mo. 
——— _- — — 


CHAP. XIV. 


What we are to olſerve at a Ball. 


IF you be at a Ball, you muſt know 


Teaſt the Rules obferv'd in dancing, e- 
ſpecially in the Place where you are (for 


exactly 0 if not how to dance) at 


_ — 
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in all Places the Rules are not the ſame) 
and by nomeans be defective in any of 
them. 

If you be taken out and can dance, 
you cannot refuſe it without being 
thought ſingular and moroſe: If your 
Talent at that Exerciſe be not great, you 
muſt not pretend to more skill than you 
have, nor ingage your ſelf in Dances that 
you underſtand but little. 

If your Ear be bad, you muſt not un- 
dertake to dance, though you ſtep never 
ſo well; it renders a Man ridiculous to 
ſee him out in his time ; and the rather 
becauſe it is his own fault; for, if he 
needs muſt come to the Ball, he might 
have excus d himſelf from dancing, by 
making a profound Congy to the Lady 
that took him out, having firſt conduct 
ed her into the middle of the Room. But 
the better way would have been with 
great reſpect to have aſſur d her of your 

unhappineſs in not being able to gratify 
her that way; that ſhe might be convin- 


ced it was want of skill, not Lazyneſs or | 

Diſdain that caus d you to refuſe her. i 

I atlength, to ſhew their authority, 
or ä themſelves diverſion, they Fn 

orce 
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force you to Dance, you muſt not refuſe 


them; for it is better to expoſe your ſelf 


toa little involuntary Confuſion to render 
your ſelf complaiſant, than to be ſu- 
ſpected of Pie he them in contempt. 
In this Caſe you are to beg of the Lady 


that ſhe would ſo far oblige you, as to 


call for ſome Dance that you underſtand 
beſt, and then you muſt dance freely, and 
as well as you can. 

Having done your Dance, you muſt 


carry that Lady back to her place; and 
take out another; obſerving when you 
are taken out again, to challenge the La- 


dy that took you out firſt, if it be the cu- 
ſtom of the place. 


If the King or Queen Dances, all the 


Company is to ſtand, and be uncover d, 
unleſs thoſe whoſe Þ unction exempts: 


them : II the King Or Queen be at the | 


Ball, you are not to take the Ladies out, 


nor return them to their Places; but you 
are with a low Congy to invite them; 
and when you have done, having paid | 
them the fame Reſpect, you may let 


them paſs alone to their Seats. 
You muſt not paſs before their Maje- 


lues but 8 a profound Reverence, a. 
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leſs you be dancing: You muſt not take 
any ones Place or Seat that is dancing. 

It is ridiculous to imitate any Man 
while he is dancing, or whilſt the Mu- 
ſick is playing, to keep time, and play 
the Fool with your Head, your Hands, 
| or your Feet. 

If you be among Perſons in Maſque- 
rade, tis uncivil to preſs any one to diſ- 
cover himſelf, or to lay hands upon his 
Mask; you are rather oblig'd to be more 
civil to them than other People, becauſe 
under thoſe Diſguiſes there are many 
times Perſons of very great quality. 


14 1 


— 


CHAP. XV. 


If we have a faculty in ſinging, playing up- =; 
on the Muſick, &c. how we are to demeau 
our ſelves, 


F you havea Talent in ſinging, Mu- 
ſick, or making of Verſes, you muſt 
never diſcover it by any vanity of your. 
own. If it be known any other way, 
and you be importun d by a Perſon of 


quality to ſhew him your skill, you ma- 


modeſtly 
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modeſtly excuſe your ſelf. Tf that will 
not ſatisfie him, tis but civil to gratiſie 
Him readily, and the readineſs of your 
Compliance attones for any miſcarriage 
whereas a ſullen and obſtinate denial fa- 


vours too much of the Mercenary, and 
either ſhews that you would be paid for 


what you do, or that you think him un- 
- worthy of your Skill; and this unwil- 
lingneſs and difficulty to ſing, &c: does 
many times diſpoſe People- to cenſure, 
and make them cry out to his Face ſome- 


times, Is this all he can do? This is not 


worth the trouble he put us to, to intreat 
A Z 

When you begin to ſing, or play upon 
the Theorbo, Lute, or Guitar, you muſt 


| neither hauk, ſpit, nor cough (before 
thoſe that attend) to clear up your 


voice. Neither muſt you be too long in 
tuning your Inſtrument. | | 

You muſt have a care of ſeeming to 
applaud your ſelf by any affected or fan- 
taſtical Geſture, nor by any Expreſſion 


that may ſignifie how. much you are de- 
lighted your ſelf; As to ſay, Nom, ob- 


ſerve this Note; Fhis is well; This excel. 
Tent ; Take notice of this Cadence, &c. 
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You muſt obſerve likewiſe not to ſing 
or play ſo long as to tire the Company, 
ou muſt end therefore ſo diſcreetly as to 
Eve them with a reliſh, and opinion of 
your Faculty, that they may be tempted 
to invite you another time; otherwiſe 
you will be in danger of being told, 
It is enough, which on his fide (if the 
Perſon who ſings be a Gentleman) is as 
much rudeneſs, as to talk to him and in- 
terrupt him. TT 


nA X08” 


How we are to demean our ſelves upon the 
road, either in a Stage-Coach, or on 
Horſeback, and how at our Sports. 


F* a Perſon of quality, to whom we 
owe a Reſpect, takes us along with 
him in a Journey; Tis a Civility incum- 
bent upon us to be pleas'd, and content- 
ed with every thing, never to complain, 
never to make him wait for us; we muſt 
always be ready and cheerful, and ſer- 
viceable, not imitating thoſe who are ne- 
ver ſatisfied with their Horſes, their 
| Chambers, 


turn your ſelf towards the qualify'd Per- 
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Chambers, their Beds,&c. but ſtill creating 
Quarrels amongſt the Servants, or betwixt 


the Maſter and them: a ſort of People 


never in the way, never pleas'd with any 


thing ; but nice, captious, and perpetu- 
ally in a but, mb. 
Travelling is a kind of Warfare, and 


has its Rules, and Cares, and Fatigues, 


( with proportion ) as well as that : It 
is very unpleaſant, when beſides the in- 
ſeparable trouble that attends it, we meet 
with Company more burdenſom than all 
the reſt of our Baggage. 

If you travel by Coach, you muſt ſuf- 


fer the Perſon of quality to enter into it 


firſt, and when you go in your ſelf, be 
ſure to take the worlt place. The hin- 
der end is the beſt, the right hand of the 
hinder end is the firſt Place, the left hand 
is the ſecond Place, the Place over a- 
gainſt the Perſon of quality is the third, 
and his left hand is the fourth Place; 


The Boots ( if there be any) are the 


loweſt place, and yet even in them there 

is precedence, and that place next the 

hinder end 1s the beſt. ; 
When you are in the Coach, you mult 


ſon 


> Tal 
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| fon, you muſt let him be cover d before 


you, and not put on your Hat, till he. 
expreſly commands it. | 

When in the Street, or upon the Road, | 
it be our Fortune to meet the hol Sa- 
crament, a Proceſſion, a Burial, the King. 
Queen, Princes of the Blood, Perſons of 
publick, or ſuper-eminent Characters; ; 
as Legates, Embaſſadors, Sc. It is a 
reſpect due to them from us to cauſe our 
Coach to ſtop till they be paſs d; For 
Men to pull off their Hats, and Women 
their Masks. In caſe it be the bleſſed 
Sacrament, and the place be convenient, 
we are to a light out of the Coach, and 
pay our Reverence upon the Knee. 

When we come out of the Coach, tis 
civil for us to alight firſt, that with our 
Hand we may be ready to aſſiſt the Per- 
ſon of quality, whether it be Woman or 
Man. 

If our paſſage be on Horſeback, we 
muſt not Caly let him mount firſt, but 
1 his Stirrup, or aſſiſt him ſome other 

: As we ride, we muſt obſerve the 


Foo Rules 2s he were on Foot, we muſt 


give him the right hand, and keep a 


al behind him; but if we find our 
| Horſe 
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Horſe raiſes duſt, and the Wind carries it 
upon him, in that caſe we are to change 
ſides, and remove to the other. __ 


. 


Slough,it is but decent in you to pals firſt, 
and if by accident you be behind, and 


muſt paſs after the qualify'd Perſon, you 


- muſt be careful to keep at ſuch diſtance, 


that your Horſe may not daſh him. 


If his Lordſhip gallops, you muſt not 
out-ride him, nor pranſe, and make Pa- 


rade with your Horſe, unleſs you be com- 
manded. TN 
If you be a hunting the Buck, or any 
thing elſe, you muſt not leave the noble 
Perſon, nor ſhew too much heat and ar- 
dour at your Sports, but ſuffer him to 
come in firſt to the death or imprime : It 
the Deer be at Bay, and there be occaſi- 
on for a Sword or Piſtol to break it, and 
ſtrike him down, you muſt not be too 
forward but leave it to the Perſon of ho- 
nour. | | 
If in your Journey you be ſtraitned 
for Lodging, and conſtrain d to take up 
your Quarters in the ſame Chamber with 
the qualify'd Perſon, you muſt give hun 
leave to undreſs and go to Bed firſt, _ 
f when 


If you be to paſs a River, Ford, or 


ak { 
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things, 
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vhen he has done, you are to ſtrip and 


go to Bed after him, and to lie ſo as to 


give him no diſturbance all night. 


And as you are to go laſt to Bed, Ci- 
vility obliges you to be firſt up in the 
Morning, that when the qualify'd Per- 
ſon riſes, he may find you ready; for it 
is unfit for him to ſee his Inferiour na- 
ked, or undreſsd, Or his Goods to lie 


looſe up and down the Chamber, or his 


Bed open, and out of order. 
Tis not decent to ſtare in the Glaſs, or 


comb your Head before a Perſon of qua- 
lity ; nor is it tolerable to Comb your 
Head in the Kitchin, where your Hairs 


may fly into the Diſhes, upon the Meat: 


Much leſs ought you to make uſe of his 


Lordſhip's Combs, or any other of his 


From hence we may conclude it moſt 


abominably immodeſt to ſeize upon the 


beſt Chamber and Bed in Poſt-haſte, as if 
you would prevent its being taken up for 
his Lordſhip : and that we forbear this 


with great caution, is a thing that not 
only Civility, but common Juſtice re- 


qulres. 
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On the other Hand it would be no leſs 
* and undecent, in a place where 
Lodging is ſtrait, or inconvenient, to take 
up all for himfelf, without regard to 


thoſe Gentlemen in his Company that 


are of inferiour condition. 


Such kind of proceeding is not like a | 


great Lord; who, if he looks for reſpect, 
muſt pay it again by behaving himſelf 
with Courteſy and Mildneſs to his Infe- 
riours ; and where things cannot be com- 
modious for all, he ought at leaſt to.ſhare 
with them in the Incommodities that can- 
not ye ene, . | 


3 * 8 2 7 1 1 Ras -— 


CHAP. XV 


What is to be obfere? d in * hs 
Letters, hs the 18 ee there- 
unto. 


| our Behaviour and Diſcourſe, are 
to be obſervd in our Writing, which 
is the Diſcourſe of the abſent ; wherefore 
we muſt make uſe of the ſame expreſfi- 


ons of Friendſhip and — in our Let- 


ters 


HE ſame Rules to be obſervd in 
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ters, that we are oblig d to in diſeourſe, 


if we deſire to be accounted civil, and 


Perſons of good Education. 

If an Inferiour be to write to his Su- 
periour, it is more reſpectful to make 
uſe of large than little Paper; and tho 
he writes but ſix Lines, it muſt be in a 
whole, rather than half ſheet, unleſs it 
be ſome little Compliment of few words, 
or a Note to put him in mind of ſome- 
thing he had writ to him more amply 
before ; in thoſe Caſes he may make uſe 
of a ſmall piece of Paper, but it muſt 
be doubled, and made up as it were a 
whole ſheet. 

After he has writ My Lord, or Sir, 


at length, without abbreviation, on the 


top of his Letter, he 1s to leave a la 

ſpace before he begins his Letter, which 
ſpace ts to be more or leſs according to 
the quality of the Perfon ; and the great- 
er the Perfon, the greater the Blank. 

Care muſt be taken, that the firſt 
words of the body of the Letter may 
not make any undecent Connexion with 
the Title at the top, as if after My Lord, 


he ſhould bluntly begin his Letter with 


theſe words, Tour Footman came to me, &c. 
_— 4 1. 
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In the body of your Letter, as oft as you 
have occaſion to write Sir, ot My Lord, 
( which in reſpect you are oblig d to 
repeat as often as is convenient, eſpeci- 
ally if your Letter be directed to the 
qualify d Perſon himſelf) you muſt 
write it at length, without abbrevia- 
tion. 4 3 

It is to be obſerv'd, that you are not to 
| t Sir, or My Lord, twice in the 
ſame Period, nor to put them immedi- 
ately after the word Me, nor after the 
Name of another Perſon of inferiour de- 
gree; as, It is from me my Lord, It is 
my Father, Sir, you are to expect, &c. 

When you write toa Perſon to whom 
the Title of Higbneſs, Excellency, &c. is 
to be given, you muſt be ſo far from 
omitting it, that you muſt uſe it as often 
as it may be brought in naturally and 
Without force, otherwiſe the word Jon 

may be uſed: where the ſenſe will per- 
mit, you may alter the Phraſe, and by 
adding the Title, turn it into the third Per- 


ſon, as Tour Excellency knows ſuch a thing, 


&c. Tis likewiſe to be obſeryd that 
you muſt write his Title at length, at 


leaſt the firſt time you have occaſion 
3 4 to 


„ 
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to mention it, in e- 0 0 


very Page: after Wore; That th He- 


ht i not to. be pra- 


wards you may cut d, and that we 00 by 


| in + ſhort: if you never fo abbrevidte uch 


Words as denote the Di 
pleaſe, as having nity of the Perſon 2 


Writ Ti O0Ur- Excel enc) w mM Wwe. e 


at firſt, you my /: i 


write V. E. Tour Highneſryou may 


write X. H. pou s 2) 
Excellency.is commonly the Title 


of an Ambaſſador: H Beh of a 
Prince or Princeſs; "Royal Highneſs is 


for the Son or Daughter If a King; * 


Majeſty for a King or Queen. Among 


the Eccleſiaſticks, Reverencè is the Ti- 


tle of an Abbot, or Chief of an Order; 


Lordſhip tor A Biſhop; Grace for an 


Archbilhop ; Eminence for a Cardinal; 


Holineſs Ho the Pope. 11.0779 ty 


At the End of S ſig 
nifie our ſubmiſſion to a Perſon not 
much our Superiour, we put Sir, 
and that Sir is to be placed in the 
middle of the Blank, betwixt the end 
of the Letter and theſe words, Tour 


moſt humble u. obedient Servant TH 
which are to be put quite at the 
bottom nnn. .- 
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To other Perſons we may pay our 
Civilities as we pleaſe; but to Per- 
ons much above us, ye muſt be care- 
ul how we write, and addreſs our 
Compliments or Recommendations. 
. Among familiar Friends of the ſame 
quality, it is uſual to write thus; 
Hermit me, Sir, ON: | u. hands to 
| aſſure Maſter or Madam 2 fads 4 one; of 
ny moſt humble Service. Jou will oblige 


we he ie preſent my Reſpeits. to,  &c. 


the Perſon to whom you, write 

bed 32 of any, * pg 
eminent f1 nity, Mous MU Ay. , 
Monfeigneur. ( in. Enpliſo, Sir) and 
put it very low; beneath that muſt 


be placed theſe words, Tour Fighneſe's, 


er gur Excelleney's, and at the very 
bottom of the oh. Hoek and 
aſt obedient Sertignts Thus, 
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If your Matter be too much! to 


| have room at the bottom of the Leaf 
for this Formality, vou muſt manage 
it ſo as to leave two Lines to be ſub- 


ſeribd on the next ſide; but there 
muſk not be leſs than two Lines; and 
if it ſhould fo happen, that your Pa- 
pr, ſhould be writ on all ſides; to the 

very bottom of the Leaf, it would 
not be civil to ſend it away fo, with- 
out a handſome Subſcription; you 
muſt add another loofe piece of Paper 
to it, and making them both up” in 
a third, diſpatch it as you pleaſe. ' 

To ſhew our reſpects to Perſons: a- 
bove us, there are no other Terms 
but what we have mention'd' already; » 
though there are others ieee to 
Familiarity and Friendſhidp: 

It is ſo unbecoming to confound 
the Terms of Familiarity and Reſpect, 
that, in my Judgment, nothing 
more incongruous ;; and the agen 
becauſe Faults in a Letter make deep 
er Imprefſion can Faults ii Diſcourſe, 
which may be mended or excusd rr. 
medliately. 


2 
if * * 
” 


G2 | For. 


lions to whom we write; ſo that-firl 


* 
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. For this reaſon we muſt obſerve a 
Conſtancy and Equality in our Stile. 
If our Subject. be ſerious, and the Per- 
ſon to whom we direct be our Supe- 
riour, we muſt have great care of ſuf. 
fering light or familiar Terms to flip 
from us; as many do, who aſter the 
Arſt period, in a grave and ſober Stile, 
fly out into extravagant Points of Wit, 
and think they do Wonders, if by Fi- 
gurative and Metaphorical Terms, 
more proper for Romance or Bur- 
leſque, they expreſs thoſe things which 
oughit to be deliver d with great Plain- 
_ nels, Humility, and Circumſpection. 
| For better Comprehenſion, tis ne- 
ceſſary to know that true Eloquence 
conſiſts principally in accommodating | 
our Stile to our Matter, and to the Per 


we muſt be able to judge and diſtin- 
guiſh of Stiles; next we muſt con- 
aer the Quality or Humour of the 
perſon to whom; and laſtly, the Sub 
ject of which we write; the Obſer. 
vation of theſe, is the Rake her . 
| Sites. FL "7; Tel 
| Wo i (} 
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Tis true, we need no other Pre- 
cepts for Diſcourſe than Sincerity and 
Truth; Truth alone being of wonder- . 
ful efficacy to work upon the Mind, and 
to diſpoſe it as we pleaſe. But becauſe 
Cunning and Intereſt have poſleſs'd*. 
the minds of Men, ſome do fubſtirute 
Fallacy and Equivocation in the place 
of Truth, thereby to abuſe the -Cre- 
dulity of thoſe with whom they deal, 
according to the' difference of their 
Judgments ; and others, upon greater 
experience of the Hypocriſie and Dou- 
ble dealings of the World, fearing to 
be deceiv d, oppoſe themſelves as ob- 
ſtinately againſt the Truth, as againſt 
2 Lie; upon which ſcore, Men were 
oblig d to invent the Art of -Well- 
ſpeaking, to the end that as before, 
the Mind of it {elf gave admiſſion to 
the *Truth without the aſſiſtance of 
Art (by reaſon of tlie mutual conſi- 
dencè that was then among Men) 
this Art might overcome that Jealou- 
ſy and Suſpicion which ſeiz d upon 


our Minds, by teaching us how to 


ae our ſelves with ſuch pleafant- / 
G 3 nels. 


wlity. 
nelſs and perſpicuity as may as well 
perſwade and allure, as inſtruc us. 
Jo arrive at this, there are two 
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ways, the firſt. 18, £9 make the, truth. 


that we. affirm, -intelligible ; 1 which 
is done by the clearneſs of our Stile, 
when we expreſs our notions. in na- 
rural and proper Terms, that may not 
only intimate our Thoughts, but in- 
force them upon Hearers 3 wherefore 

what, is is in it ſelf ſimple and plain, is 
| do be deliver d as ſim- 


T Here i our Author ply; what is figura- 
ont: for evey tive in it ſelf, is to be 
Thing, every Idea 7s "Hh 
plain and fimple of” deliver 'daccording Ys 
77 ſelf; and tis only .. what 18 grave and 
onr way of exprefiing majeſtick 1 is to be de-- 


if that. can make t 
Nurat ive. liver di In ſuitable Ex- 


preſſions, and what 


is loſty and pen is to be ex. 


3 in a Stile that is lofty and 


magnificent: In this lies the diverſity 


of Stile, and the Decorum to e ob- 
ſerv'd in reſpect of the matter. 

The ſecond way in deliverin g the 
truth, is, to prevent its being pn 
aer e eignArgumen 


ak « 


te 
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 veefion, or at leaſt difttuſt i their 


r 
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To this effect, it is neceſſary to re- 


| movethe/diffideneeor” ſifpicior tliat 
he or they to whom it is expos d, may 


have, that it is nor tlie truth; and this 
is done by great caution that notlling 


be incredible or extravagant-that we 
_ write or ſay: For the leaft thing of 


that nature diſreliſnes, atid Begers a- 


Minds with whom we treat; andthere- 
fore to avoid his Rock; he who writes 
or ſpeaks; is roinfitiuate; and gain up- 
on the Aﬀections: of him to whom he 
ae „ N lb 12. ene 
Abd we falk fmeeeed the beret; if 
beſides the-fr Our Stile to Our 
cue as onen it like wiſe to the 
Qualit e' perſon,- by payin 
Weck che 15 2 — 
mich or Superiouf —— 
be mödeſtoand Humble; If our Friend, 
vs may be mere free ah“ 
Hiſcoverinour confidenes in Hith, ind! 
our eſteem of hisPerſon, biit 2 
the leaſt Rudeneſs or e e 
Meh ding ffipufcd HEAD! Wink is 
tobe den deres iw ſuc that this 


ird 8 5 Hearer 


bo 


tence for it is a piece of Art to hold 
ones Peace, when the Arguments of 
our Adverſary are ſo empty and idle, 
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Hearer may, perceive it was coincident 


with the matter, and did not Proceed: 
from diſreſpect in the Author. 


WMithout this: Obſexvatien, not ack 


he Who ſpeaks, ſnlall never eſtabliſh the 
truth; but he ſhall be unable to xeſiſt, 
much leſs remove the repugnances that 
wall frequently occur: whereas by in- 


finuating into the mind of his Hearer, 


he — himſelf Maſter of it, and 
fortifies it againſt all contradiction; 


giving Weiglit to his Propoſitions, by 


preventing Objections, and anſwering, 
them himſelf ; or elſe by a diſereet ſi- 


they cannot be refuted without ma- 


king him ridiculous.. Indeed it would: 
he ſome reflexion; upon the whole 
Company 50 fulgeſt they could be ſo 
feng ues to — by fach tri- 


fling Reaſons: and in this conſiſts our 


Ge in reſpect of the Ns 0 


0 whom we ſpeak. 130821 3 
Of Stiles there are foreral forts, the 


e * ati n 


1315 . FJ] - 
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which is an ingenuous and familiar 
way. of ſpeaking, and yet noble; and 


| Cleamots and Perſpicuity being an 


eſſential quality in it, it is neceſſary that. 


ve underſtand, conſtrue, imploy, and 


diſpoſe our words according to their 
proper and natural ſignifications, and 
give them the importance that they 
bear generally among Perſons of con- 


dition; and for this we may ſet down” 


the following -w ords of our Saviour, 
St. Lake 16. 19. 6h 

There was a certain Ay man clothed 
in purple and fine linen, who fared de- 


liciouſiy every day. And there wat a 


certain Beggar. an 2 Lazarus, whe was 
lajd at his door full of Sores, defiring * 


be fed with the crumbs that fell from the 


rich man's table; Moreover the Dogs 
came aud licked his Sores © And it came 


to paſs\that the Beggar died, and was 


carried by the Angels into Abraham's 
boſom ; The rich man alſo died and was 


herthdl.- And in Hell he lifted up his 


Eyes being in torments, and ſaw Abra- 
ham afar of, and Lazarus in his boſom. 


4 he cried and. ſaid; Eather Abraham, 
! -W 4 have 
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have mercy onme, and ſend Lazarus that- 
be may dip the tip of his finger in Water, 
and cool my tongue, for. I am tormented 
in this flame. But Abraham ſaid, png 
remember that thou, in ee fe tim 
recei veaſt thy good things, an | 
Lazarus evil things; but now he is com- 
forte, and thou art tormenited, N. 
In which it may be obſerved, — 
all the Terms are natural, pare, and 
clear, without Figures or elaborate 
Ornaments, and the Periods ſſiort, 
Which is an re pee 5 in a 
Stile. N Nit. 
And thorefans. (by rerſon df its 
plainmeſs and perſpicuity ). it is not 
only tlie ern part of Eloquence 
to expreſs our ſelves intelligibly, but 
the fundamental of all other Stiles, be- 
cauſe Clearneſs is common to them 
all. Prima eſt 1 rer e 
cui tus. Quintil. IR 
That which is op 7024 00 this; is 
the flat and the dull Sele, made up of 
mean and low. Expreſſions that ſavour 
wholly of the vulgar, and many times 
l of N 1955 if not barba· 
rous 


COD > 3 | * 
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rous terme; as if I ſhould ſay; Sn: 
didyne — — — 
of; Jau Very. wnuclh holligidmet; Themen 
Service being wiſed>improperly: to Su. 
periour or Equal. In the remote Pro- 
vinces, here their beſt Eloquence 18 
but a Rind of corrupt Frevcky they do 
often make uſe of au Active ſora Neu · 
ter; an Auxiliary for another Verb';:; 
The. Mafeuline Gender for the Femi- 
nine, Sc. and theſe rude Dialects des 
ſtroying the purity of our Language, 
it follows that they are ad dtiſtructivr 
to ther Stiles, 3 
xi p he pure nο⏑ , 10 ee ect. 
The: ſecond} kind iso the guratiue 
Stile, which varying from the ſimple, 
makes uſe of Allegories, and Meta- 
phors, and æepreſents one thing by: 
another that has Telerenee m it. 
A Whenctheſe Figures are taken from 
ſerious : Suhjects, and — 
juſt: and natural the Stile is ſerious, as 
in this following Example 
oel veois the grentaſt of rath Flats 
terers. Whatever: gaſcov eries — 
ef this Bove, there remain till a Ter- 

SM f ra 
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ra incognita, or agreat part that is un. 
2 Self-love 5 jatar bh than 
thermmingeſt man; if prefends to be the 
very Pattern , goodeſs; and to forget 
24 Self quite whe imploy d for other peo- 
ple; but "tis really thè readieſt way — 
arri ve ur eee it is lending at 
uſury what we pretend to give; tis, in a 
— 4 7 bel, and fly 8 "Fo un- 
cerneine- every Tagyy” 8 . e our 45 
figs 591810 
But when Fi erer“ are len From 
pleaſant things ſubſtituted in the place 
of xwhatwe would: preſs; and -when- 
the reference or relation to the aid 
things is remote, or fictitious, that 
Stile is pleaſant and jocoſe, conſiſting 
in Hyperloles, or ſuppos d Exaggera- 
rions; in pleaſant Alſuſſons, in diſpro. 
portionable Analogies; in! counterfeir 
_ Fruths#iinipretended Paſſions, in ir- 
regular Compariſons, Ihitations, and 
Antitheſes, &c. As for Example in 
the following Letter from Age Voi. 
ture, to a young Lady, to whom he 
neee * ee 


* e 


6 Ih «A, Yo 
„ 993 
— 


N 
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„„ Madam, 
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| n Fr . At. the 
Madam, 99 Nit MAT eee 
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5 55 2 being ash y Op rea- 
1 — 4 State to quit Libya with 
all his — and — his particular 

Friends," 1 thought — was no place 
in the whole World to which he might 
more honourably retire, - than to your La- 

W 4/hip's preſence, and that his Misfortune 
would 70 in ſome reſpett a Felicity in 
bringing" him acquainted with ſo _— 
lent a Perſon. He is deſcended in 
a right line from an illuſtrious Lyon, char 
ut three hundred Tears commanded in 
chief upon the Mountain of Caucaſus ; 
I From à Grand-child of which Lyon, it is 
7 beliewd here, your great Grand Father 
- was deſcended, as being the firſt Thon that . 
. | Paſf d out of Africa into Europe. The ho- 
| | wour he has vo be related to your Lauyſbi 
L 


* 


Latyſbip; 
I maker mepreſume he will erer with 

bz your bee good Nature and Com- 

= paſſtun; and Ihope yon will not: think" it 


* beneath pon to be the ſanttuary of any hing 


ee, Tur 3 in this point 
k will 


— 
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will add much to your reputation in Bar- 
bary, where — you are in greater 
eſteem than any t on this fle the 
Sea. If your Ladyſbip wake ofes them 
the Art td conceal. themſelves under hu- 
mane ſhapes, you will do them a ſignal 
favour, by enabling, them to do — 
ahief with greater impunity. But. 
be a. ſecret jou reſerve t Your ſelf ir 
will le ſome advantage, yon permit 
them to be near you, and afford them your. 
Counſels. L affure you, Madam, theñ are 
efteemd\thie fierceſs. and. moſt. cruel, en 4 
this. Couttry,\ and db vt queſtion bus u 
will agree iogenhan very ell. Thrre a 
wi fl Rhe ſome feu Cubtyghbvr Fo 
of whoſe age alloms them to prey only, uf- 
on Lambs and young, Children + 2537 hope 
in time they. may comati perfecting; aud 
attuin ube virrur of their. Hr 


E 
Ar I ape lone, of. thin; hey ill, ſee, 


5 gh 11 YO Laahſbiß ro che 
their Natures, Aut mil. be\asrwell. bred 
withyou,. 46 in the remoteſt Fyreſt in A- 
frica. In confſ dens of, his, andl su- 
Fance your Lachyſbig ul aut l wanting, 
8 thing emer * thank 
you - 


| you = for 7 beir noble 
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rec _ 
lare e 4 2 8 br 
Fiu, _ br vb / Madam, | 21 we 
71101 vg 
tet: Vert 'Ladyſhip's, 6. 
Alls, as your ſee; pleaſantly coun- 
terfeit in this Letter, the number of 
Periods that ought to be ſhort and 
conciſe, as in a ſerious Figure, is full 
and round as if the Stile were grave, 
and the Subject more ſerious; by that 
means to add a certain Air of Gallan- 
try to the Letter, and = we the 
ſacer of a matter of im 280 
bei Stile, 8 ak Exproſions, 
in en- oe Figures 
4 what the Author would ſay 
by 2 remote, and diſproportionable 
Reference, do repreſent tothe mind of 
the Reader, as it were in Maſquerade 
or Diſpniſe, tlie real Intention of the 
Author, and p roduce that Pleaſure and 
* which 1 effential v to 
that ſort of Stile... 
To the ſerious Stile ur ay; 00 
poſition; tire is a conceitec Rind 
of Stile that pretends. to deliver our 
8! Thoughts 
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Thoughts and Words with more than 
ordinary ſubtilty, but delivers every 
thing impertinently, and that with. 
out any conſtraint. This by ſome 

of the 2 is call'd the Fantaſtical 
Stile, which cannot mention à Fly, 
nor a Footman, without a Metaphor. 
And even that Stile which they take 
to be the moſt excellent (which yet 
by Perſons of underſtanding is not to 
be diſtinguiſh'd from the Fantaſtical) 

conſiſts in certain new and modeſt: 


wy Expreiſions, wherewith our new O- 


f 
rators would clog their Eloquence; 
and the truth is, they do ſo confine f 
and enthral themſelves to this kind 
of Whimſey, being by no poſſible 
means to be drawn from theſe kind 
of Terms, that whereas the Figure 
was at firſt invented to give Liberty 
to the Author r, and Satifaction to the 
Reader, they-1 urn their Liberty into 
Slavery, tricking up their L Diſcourſe 
fo ſprucely, that like a Country Bride, 
it is not able to ſtir: Nor can the 
Reader peruſe them with pleafure, un- 
leſs OED Ein extr; 3 
2 | . t 


. ed 
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they uſe to expreſs their moſt ſerious. 
Thoughts, whereas thoſe Words were 
pate — but for Minh, and 

921 he \Oppoſicion: of the Pleafant 
Stile, is the dull Burleſque that con- 
ſiſts in mean Ironies; fat Railleries ; 
inſipid Compariſons ; and words in- 
ended for laughter, that have no Salt 
in them and filł the the Imagination 
with things ſo idle and common, ther | 
if the Author does not laugh at 
firſt himſelf; no body __ be 4 
ford them A: 3 S KL a 

The. tlürd is the graue, woch 
Stile, form'd out of the plain Stile, 
and the Stile that is: figuratively ſe- 
rious; and which therefore, being 
ſerious, all its Figures are to be ſeri- 
ous,” grave, and virtuous; - This Stile 


admits nothing looſe, impudent, ſaw- 


cy, nor too frolick and light. Its 
Periods ought to be longer and fuller- 

of matter than the other, and ſo link d 
and connected, that they may mutu- 
ally give ſupport and illuſtration one 


ta the other. And 1 a8 this Stile will. 
VX. | not 
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not on the one part, that any thing 


of Argumen 
therother, it ſhould: wave its proper 


to conſiſt of ſeparate Periods; Cuſtom 
zether, 


does frequently joyn them t 

by a certain Demy-period d by 
the Greeks, d ,t Which modern 
Authors do call the Tail of a Period; 

and tis expreſs d by a Frticiple almoſt 
in this manner: Being 


from a Book of this Character, _— 
ten in a very grave Stile, . — 
5 :to the Iſraelices in Tonka 
complain d that the chief among them 
out of unreaſonable jealouſy, had 
mutinied 
fo far, as to deſigu to have ſtoſd 
him. The 8 0 was directed to 
Curah, Head of the Sedirion, wii 
would have: depriv'd. Hardin; R and made 
=” confe ſs (ſays Moſes) ana nk 
your Party: ar confielerable ; aud there 
7s | ore * coplo: tht" i, 

108 | "_wT 


t be wanting, and that on 
gravity by making each of its parts 


certain thut, 
&c. Nothing” being- more advantagions 
Than, &c. We will take an Example 


againſt him, and proceeded 


E " % 
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ſpiſe, though. inferiour to you in wealth 
as in every thias elſe. But FF Aaron 
was made High Prieſt, it mas not for. 
his riches,. for there are ſome among you 
than: Aar on and I both q nut for 
the excellence of his Nate, for it hath. 
pleaſed: God to bring us all from the 
ſame ſtoct, ſeeing we had bat one Grana. 
father among us: Nor was it my Bro- 
therly Affection that mov d me to advance 
him, becauſe had] confider d any. thing 
but GOD in the Caſe, 7 fhould rather 
have taten that honour upon my ſelf, 
than beſtow'd it upon another, fun Charity: 


af my ſelf. What reaſon war there theres 
fore that, I ſhould ingage in a dan 


which I am unj fy expos d, and let an- 
other go away with the profit ? But le- 


GOD. would not have permitted me tui 


neglect him ſo much, nor yom to he ignorant” 
tho it was GOD, not 1, who honour-\ 
ed Aaron with that Office, he is wil-' 
ling to reſn it to am one . that fhall\ 
be call d toit I. pour. feſfrage, without 
WR. ERR... - 


"4 


— 


n 
LES, 
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urging that he has executed it ait hfully: 
| becauſe tho he was admitted with your 
approbation; his ambition is fo ſmall, 
that he will rather freely relinquiſh 155 
than leit he occaſion of ſa great Ti roubles. \ 
Have we then been defettive'in our Re- 
werence to "GOD, in accepting what he 
was pleas d to confer 2 or could we on 
the contrary have refus Y it without 
impietys But as it is his property who- 
gives, to confirm. _ he has given; 
it is a priuilbage belonging wholly to- 
GOD 45 1 ay; by: Pe he 
7s pleas 'dto, be ſerud in [the preſenta- 
_ of your r "Sacriftces, aud whoſe Mi- 
he will uſe in RA 8 
"Devotion: And would Corah Je 
Leere, out of an ambition gt 

ancing himſelf ts that honour, to rob 
God of bz his Prerogative of diſpoſing it 
_ 22 to e the People, or 
ous A Tumut Io mor- 
rum — . the Differenco let the 
Pretenders meet in the morning, each 
with his Cenſor, Fire, and Iucenſe in 
his hand and he whoſe Oblation 
fhall.* appear” moſt * ro 751 
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| ſhall be eftabliſhd High Prieft, &c. 
We ſee in this Stile Tock of Reaſon 
couch'd under gravity of expreſſion, 
and Figures eaſie moderate : In 
oppoſition to this are all Stiles of vehe- 
mence, .as. well as thoſe works are 000 
familiar and free. ods ah 
The fourth kind is 
the ſublime, elevated, 3 * Our PE bas 


t an i 


and pompous Stile, tion of the ſublime, 


formd out of. ho as will eafily appear 


to thoſe who * 


grave Stile, with ſe⸗ read Longinus. 
rious Figures. Which 
Stile conſiſts of fine fancies and folid, 
but extraordinary and tranſcendent, 
whoſe expreſſions are Seraphic, whoſe 
Epithets are magnificent, containing 
great ſenſe, and affording a firm Idea 
of the Word that expreſſes age The 
Fi igures are ſtrong, lively, and pathe- 
tical,” and according to x caring of 
the Character, the number of the Peri- 
od is large or contracted... Of this Tort 
we may produce as an Example the 
Diſcourſe which the ſaid Moſes addreſ- 
ſed to God Almighty when he petiti- 
on d him to make 1 it appear that he 
Was 


% 
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was falfly accus d of partiality in chu. 

— elder Brother High Prieſt. 
"Great Sovereign of the Univerſe, why 

— compaſſion for thy People, haſt car- 

#y d them thorough ſo many dangers ; who 

art a faithful witneſs of all my attions'; 


who ſearchelt the Reins, and pierceſt 55 q 


ta the moſt ſecret receſſes of the heart, 
| "bear I leſesch thee my Prayer, and i 


not diſdain to make the truth manifeſt, 
and puniſh the ingratitude. of thoſe who 


accuſe me: Jo unjuſtly. Thou knoweſt, O 
Lord, all the baſſages of my "Infancy, not 


by hear-ſay ut ent jon Thou know- N 
E Ee al that has happen d to nm 


fence, and the People themſeboes know it; 
Put becauſe their interpretation of wy 


70 m Innocence. Was it not thou, U 
Lord; who by thy afitance, my own cau- 
ion, and the affettion of my Fut her- iu 
lam when I liv'd quietly at home, olli 
eee to'underichs]e much tr 
I the good of the! People, ami 
particularly to reſcue them 


7 Tondutt is maticions, do thou bea# witneſs 


% and 


hen” fron iber: 
Captivity > Tet ate I have deliver 
* Ia become - £ 


5 * 
5 4 
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hy my condludt, the objelt of their diſdaiy. 


Thou therefore, O. Lord, who. wouchſa- 
fedſi to appear to me in tlie amet upon | 
Mount Saul; ; \'who wouchſafed(t" to diſ- 
courſe. with me, and. male me à Spectator 
f ſo, many Pradigies; who ſæntſt me wirb 
thy, 2 to dhe Hing Egypt; who 
ſeretchedſt out thine arm aver that King- 
dom, Fo matte uur way TW, — Egypti- 
an Slauery, and humbledſt their Pride 
and their Might; who — 4 we mere at 


_alofs; and knew not what tu al, Aialſt 


open far us a iniraciilous may thoraughthe 
red Seu, and cauſcaſt 3 
lom ap gur Pubſuers : who furniſbedſt us 


= Arms wheu we had none; who 


broughteft mater out of the rock to.quench 
our. thirft\ mh provided. us Yidduals 
ofthe Nea, uber the 
Land. where, meungre mas not ale Th. 
ply u; mh Wee Juftenance from 
Haar that; before. was. nat known” to 
Mankind; and iu a word, regulateaſt our 
conduct by the hal and admirable:Laws 
uuf ich i hau guveſtus, vouchſafe moſt Om- 


| Wo ys, Gaal, * determine our cun 


ar 


es ere * 1 


E 9; IP —5 


ꝗͤ— — ns, ry. ah ate. 
N — hy 


tare vieh thou art — ena 5, 


#0: dre. an ordinar 
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abut. an unbyaſ d and incorrupt witneſs: Y 
Make it appear to the whole World _ 
never ee bribes to do nj 
That I never prefer d the Cauſe of 2 
rich, nor acted wi Ag to the prejudice 
of the Publick ; but on the. contrary us'd 
any utmoſt exteavout to be erb 
the Peaple.. Auel nom ſeeing they accuſe  ' 
me of having Janes}. Dip. =" 4 
Prieſt hood, not in obedience t#thee, but 
In favour and partiality to _ let them 
#nderſtand, 1 did nothing Tt F 
preſs Command; and let — 


4 puniſhing Dathan and Abirom acror- 
i] to their merits, who were ſo audaci- 


impudent as to accuſe thee of being 
enfible, andof ſuffering. thy felf to be 

abus Y and circumvented. wy Artifices. 
ate, the eud that thy-Ju — 
theſe Profaners of thy honour may be appa- 
rent to the wholeWorld, permit them not 
2 natural Death, 


but let the Earth, upon which v hey are 
unworthy to treach, o depend alloithe 
up, 'both them, aud their Families, and 


e that the Jignal fed of. hy Sove 


reign 31 
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rag n power may teach the rſt what reve- 


demonſtrate that what Thave one in my. 
Miniſtry, was oy thy f ſperiat Authority 
and Command. If on = contrary, "the 
Crimes imputed to me be true, "preſerve; 
1 e, thee, re and let all 
255 ecations fall upon mine own 1m Head, 
. lib. r 42% > \$8\% DAS i 


SW. 6 
* I\ Fo i Y\ \ bh 


19 1 rhis rank T might place the wieds 
Preface of the ſame Tranſlation of Foſe- 
phus; but I think it ſufficient to inſert 
ſome few Paragraphs ſet down in the 


I "RR. : 
* 544 4 * 9 IIS. n . 


That which » next to abs - Hh Serip- 
tures; renders Joſephus preferabi e all 
other Hiſtorians, t5"this,- that whereas 
their principal ſcope aui 2 is the den 
ſeription of the e Nen] he e 
preſents to us the fp 2p). 2555 of GOD 


neſs, and. n. are corſpituonſſy Hif> 
| lay a. in every: part bir MOL n 
and Power REY A 255 Sea, and divided the 
ove· Floods," 20 give dry Paige He" A 
e109] + n * of 


en 16 dlud to thy ſupream Mai, ety, md 


ROE; owe of 1 ey 2 > 5 88 "= 


himſelf ; whoſe Power, Providence, Goodl= 


Pr * * 
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| f the Iſraelites; His Power levellid the | 

| | erh, or artificial Concuſſion, . His: Pro. 
| 


vidence governs all things, and preſcribes 
Laws that may be calld the ſource from 
auhence the Wiſdom of this World is whol- 
4 ly and undeniably-drawn. His Goodneſs 
* feteli d down from Heaven, and forc d out 
f the hard Rocks, ſupplies to ſatisfiethe 
| hunger and thirſt of a numerous People, 
when the Barrenneſs of the Deſart was 
i ot able to ſuſtain them. The Elements 
= being the Execationers of his Fuſtice, The 
[| Mater overwhelms thoſe which his Fuſtice 
condemns ; The Fireconſumes them; The 
Air deſtroys them by infection; The Earth 
opens and devours them. His Prophets 
preſage nothing, but what is confirm d af: 
| termgrds by'a Miracle. Thoſe who com- 
| mud bis, Armies, undert ake nothing bat 
hot they auceute; and the Governours 
of bis People being full of his Spirit, ad 
rather lite Angels than Men. Moſes 
alone may be an Inſtance of it; Never any 
i Man had ſo many excellent Qualities, as 
1 he:: Neuen Aid. Providence diſcrver fi 
1 much „ | 


— 
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Fm the fall of Adam, how far Perfecti. 
"| on in a Creature might extend by parti. 


” Þ cular Grace: So that great part of the 
*  277/tory of Joſephus, coming as it were 
From r incomparable Legiſlator, as be- 
6 ing deriv'd generally from him, weare ts 


read it with Reſpeft as well as Eſteem ; 


„lie latter part of it being taken out 
A of the Scriptures, deſerves no leſs, as 3. 
E, 


ing dictated by the ſame Spirit that in- 
4 /pir d Moſes when he writ the Penta- 
iS teuch. i 
bat may not be ſaid of thoſe incom- 
parable Patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob; Of David the King and great 
Prophet, who was ſtil d a Man after God's 
own heart ; Of Jonathan a Prince ſo per- 
fect, that the Scripture tells us his Soul 
was inſeparably joyn d to the ſaid Ning; 
Of the illuſtrious Maccabees, whoſe 
Piety being equal to their Courage, was 
able in an incredible manner to unite the 
Sovereign power with the religious Duty 
Wl of the High Prieſt ; OfJoleph, Joſhua, 
© Gideon, and ſo many others who-may paſs 
r 4 for perfect Patterns of Virtue, Condutt, 
and Valour 2 If the antient Heroes of 
H 2 the 


- ; 


Thus much os Stiles. N ow as to 


FRE. 
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i Pagans have achiev'd nothing com- 
.parable to the Heroes of the people of 
Cad ( whoſe actions might paſs for Ro- 
anauces, were it not impious to ſuſpett 
them) ut is not to be admir d, ſetin 5 


they actedonly by human Force, and the 


by divine Aſſiſtance, . &c. | 
I The Stile-oppos'd to this, is, the 
turbulent and tranſported Eloquence | 
which fills the World with Exclamati- « 
ons inſtead of Reafons, Autitheſes in- 
Nead of Proofs ; which makes people 
deaf with its ſound and its number ; 
which jumbles and eenfounds all things 
and endeavours to conceal its weak- 
neſs, by Clouds of obſcurity of its own 
railing, Sc $5 4s 4 

There is likewiſe, in oppoſition to 
Fhis, a certain puff d Bombaſtick 
Stile, that ee Things great and, 
doſty, which in reality are no ſuch Ac 
matter. the 


Perſons, we muſt obſerve the fame re- 
ſpect in Writio 8 5 as in S e . to 


| 
> 
- 


\ 


ftrate or a Church man: and much 


of our Subject matter, which is in- - 
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As to the difference of Quality, it is 
to be conſider d when a Superiour 
writes to an Inferiour; an Inferiour 
to a Superiour; or an Equal to an 
Equal. Moreover, it is to be conſi- 
der d, whether it be to a Man ora Wo- 
man; amongſt Men, whether it be to 
2 Cavalier or a Gentleman, Magi- 


Civility lies in the care of theſe dia 
ſtinctions. 


Our next Conſideration ovght! to be” 


finite. For it being in our power to 
write every thing we may 

ſpeak by pon having liberry to ſpeak. 
of every thing without exception; ix 

follows our writing may be as gener: aF: 

as our diſcourſe. 

Our Subject may be Religion, Law; 
Adeviiniftration. of Juſtice; either by 
the Prince himſelf, or his Miniſters 3 
Negotiations of State, private Tranſa- 
ctions, Inſtructions, Directions Speech 
es, Panegyricks, Apologies, — 
tions, — 4 oy PLL Lets. 
1 e or BD: Y19S% h 

H z 


Theſe : 


2 
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Theſe things being premis'd, let us 
make our Application. In matter of 
Religion, whether we compoſe or tran- 
flate, we maſt indiſpenably make uſe 
of the plain Stile, if we be to explain 
a ſimple Principle of Faith; and of 
the grave Stile when we are to per- 
ſwade either by Proof or Confutation. 
This is a Rule that obliges all Wri- 
ters, eſpecially Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, 
to whomſoever they write, whether to 
Superiours, Inferiours, Equals, Men 
or Women; The Holineſs of the mat- 
ter admitting no other Stile. For 
even Authors that write in a florid and 
finical Stile, when they ſpeak of Di- 
vine matters, there is ſo . Incon- 
gruity and Repugnance between that 
{acred Subject and their affected Ex- 
preſſions, that one is apt to think they 
- deſign to turn ee into \ Ridt- 


In T Wellen great care is to be 
taken that they be as natural, and 
with as little digreſſion from the Let- 
ter as is poſſible, which is a 


Iinviolabl y to be obſery' d to Books of 
2 


J pdp 
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Religion. For it is much better to 


offend againſt the Language of Men, 
than in the leaſt to — from the 


ſenſe of the Holy Ghoſt.” 


In ſome caſes we may b be too exact, | 
and keep too much to the Letter of 
the Text; as if in this Verſe, Pſal. 
92. *Mirabiles Elationes Maris, Mi 
rabilis in altis Dominus, We ſhould 
render it thus, The Elevations of the 
Sea are admirable ; The Lord is wonder- 


ful in the Heavens, Where the Ver- 


ſion is exact, being made word for 


word; but it neither anſwers the true 


Meaning of the Nor tlie Pro- 
priety of the Language: For firſt, the 
Word Elevation is uſed to expreſs the 


Elevation of the Pole, the Elevation of 4 


4 Cardinal to the Papacy, or- other” 
Perſbn to other great Dignity: Weſay 
ſometimes the Elevation of the Mind, 
or the Elevation of à Building: bur 1 
never knew that Elevation was uſed. 
for the Agitation of the Sea. Won- 
tanibe "Heavens, is improper; 
theWord” av being rather intended 
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| in my Judgment, would run hetter 
| 


thus; Ibe raging of. the Sta is aumi- 
rale , and 4 — wonderful in tbe 
Deeps. Nor are we in out; Verſions 
only to obſerve to render the ſenſe of 
the Words plainly and clearly, but 
ve muſt render them, as near as we 
can, in the Stile of the Original. If 
in the Original the. Expreſſion be fi. 
gurative, our Tranſlation muſt be ſo 
too, not always the ſame. (for ſome- 
times the difference of the Languages 
will not admit it) but in terms equi- 
Valent: and tantamount; which js: cal- 
led irendring heanty for beauty 7. 
W — our Subject is matter of Law, 
Pecxree, or Juſtice; when we bring 
in a Soyereign Prince ſpeaking to his 
Subjects, his Authority ſerving for Ar. 
guments ef Perſwaſion, we muſt uſe 
the plain ſimple Stile, and our Terms 
ought to be clear, and free from all 
manner of Equivoca tion 
3 ſhort, as we ſhould not be pu- 
niſhable for the Non Execution of-\a 
Law of w gnorant, ſo we 
| Tou nor be! ar of ran JE eur 
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Law, if we did not underftand it, oy” 
if we did one thing for another, being. 
deceivd by the Ambiguity of the 
Terms. Laws; Ordinances, and De- 
crees of Princes, if plain and inteHi- - 
gible, eonduce much to keep the Sub 
jects in Peace; but how can they do- 
that, when being doubtfully and am: 
biguouſly expreſs d, they produce ra 
ther Strife and Contention ? The a 
Oracles, in old time, were deliver d 
doubtfully and obſcurely, becauſe — 
were intended to deceive; But Sve 
reign Princes, with whom Truth is, 
as it were; depoſited to — : 
and inlighten our Underſtandings, do 
rather affect to ſigniſie their Pleaſures 
in a clear- and perſpicuous Stile, that 
every body may underſtand. For- 
this. reaſon certain old words are ſtill L 
retain d and appropriated to the * 
preſſion of the Prince's Wilk; wkien 
no do both render the Stile of his 
Ordinances-- and Decrees awful and! 
venerable by an Idea of Antiquity - 
which they carry along witk them; 
Wen a bore time ut 
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of mind, and prevent the danger of 
Ambiguity. In other things, if the 


Prince has occafion of Arguments to 


perſwade, he uſes (or his Miniſters 


for him) the grave Stile, as moſt ſuit- 
able to the Majeſty of his Office. 

In like — the plain Stile is 
to be uſed, not only in Negotiations 
of State; as in Treaties, Alliances, 
Leagues Contracts of Marriages, c. 
but in private Tranfactions; as Con- 
tracts, Promiſes, Obligations, Teſta- 
ments, Sc. becauſe all that is to: be 


done, is clearly and expreſſy to ſignify 
what is the Will and Agreement of 


tlie Part:es, without any farther Te- 
ſtimony or Proof. Beſides, as an 


Equivocatton or double ſence in a 
Treaty, Sc. may be the occaſion of 
Abody Wars Nee two obſtinate 


States; ſo the Ambiguity of a ſingle 
Word is too frequently ſeen to pro. 
duce dangerous and expentive Sous 


berwiort particular Perſons. 


The r Stile is: to be obſerved: in 


f all Inſtructions, Directions, Sc. unleſs 


LY - 


w - he:to, enlarge upon. z Matter, and 


treat. 


— 
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treat of it i in its full extent In that 

Caſe as many Foreign . are con- 
venient for its illuſtration; and we are 
; oblig d to elevate our Stile, according 
| as they are lofty and high, ſo we mutt 
make uſe of the grave Stile; but yet 
5 the Body of our Diſcourſe: ought. al- 
J ways as much as poſſible, to be in the 

A . 5 Stile. For Kin. chat dur Mean 
. ing be hard to comprehend, it muſt 
be much more gail when the Mind 
labours to underſtand the Terms, and 

to find out ſuch Figures as. are uſed 

only for imbelliſhment. - 

The Speeches and ese 
addreſs d to a ſingle Perſon ought to 
be in the Grave Stile; for conſiſting 
either in Praiſes, Proteſtation of re- 
ſpect, Service, and Amity ( which: 
-ought to be gratefully deliverd, and | 
the proof to be from the Quality — 
the Speaker) nothing is more effica- | 
Sl cions to-infinuate it than modeſty of 

Stile, nor pleaſes more than the nice 
. that aecompany it. 
Publick Diſcourſes, as Paneę d 
Pleas, EY Refutatioas, &c. 
doduglu 


— 
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dought to conſiſt partly of the grave, 
and partly of the loſty Stile; becauſe 
not being directed to one "ſingle Per- 
ſon; or intended barely to perſwade f 
what we affirm; but at the ſame time 
to conteſt, and refute Whatever is al. 
ledg d in oppoſition, it is but reaſona. 
le; that we inploy all the beauty and 
force of ren ee o ee move 
or perſwade 
"$1: Foerry adrhits all forts: of Stiles a ac- 
_ zording to the diverſity of its kinds. 

|  t* Ziiftory: in che fame manner having 

| no: preciſe reference to any Man, 
43 -comprifing Al forts of Matters, and di. 
| Qating;to'all-ſorts of Perſons, makes 
aufe of all forts of Stiles, which never- 
cmheleſs are to be apply'd with great 
. judgment and diſcretion : yet the body 
| amd fubſtance of —— mul 
tobe in a grave and uniform Stile, be- 
cauſe the Diſcourſe of an Hiſtorian 1s. 

| to be ſerious, modeſt, and eloquent, 
* in order to captivate his Reader, and 
By the pleaſantneſs of the Stile, attone 
1 for the) Prolixity which commonly 
Fn when too many * led | 
CC: 


r GEE IS 
5 


- 
LY 


ky of the Perſon to whom we write, 
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killed | ä ingle Book. 
Th Letten be as Hiſtori- 
cal; yet there is — betwixt 
Hi 72 and them. For in Hiſtory 


tis the Matter only that regulates our 


Stile, as heing directed to no particu- 
D — in — Stile 
ads-princ upon it ality 
of the Perſon; nd cho the Matter by 
accident only. If therefore > Superi- 
our writes to an Inferiour, he is to 
—— the plain ſimple Stile, as moſt 
r for great Men; who, as we 
Fi before, have Privilege to uſe 
their -authoriry! N af Argu- 
ments. g 
If an 183 writes to a 2 


our, as he is to accommodate his 
Stile to his Matter, ſo is-he to frame 
it to the Perſon, in order to anfinnate 


hilnſoPorick him, 1 Whenhe is only to 
explain himſelf, he is to imploy the 
fimple. Stile; when to prove an Aſſer- 


tion, he is to do it witlu the grave 


Stile: It is not lawfulrto fly out into 
Raptures, bocauſe in Letters tie Qua- 


determines. 


to: — Whether it be Man to 


 by-itietimes-by: accident: che Matter | 


—— when one Equal writes 
unn to Man, eſpecial- 


Indeed, — Man 
his: anner and authoriſes him to 
write accordingly ; if his Matter be in- 


different, the Inferiour may write as 
to his Equal, 


and make uſe of the free 


and familiar Stile, eſpecially if the 
Subject be jocular; if it be mix d, 


his Stile muſt be o too, and made 


up of che e and the Pleaſat to- 


ether. . 
8 x "# 4 1 


i "Theſe Rules being g ctabliſh'd, it 4s 
oaks to find > whence their fault 
proceeds, who in Mriting Letters; op- 

fervenot 1 and Dec that 
requird from the differenee of 


Stiles. Perſons / and Subjects, or at 


Jeaft; having)! obſervd them in the be- 
ginning, they flag und are not a- 
ble to continue. the lame Stile pile 
myo 5 . * 5 1101491 17 12 9 


| We — 


by: Exompley: Let.” us 9 one br 
each kind, that is to ſay, of ſuch Ler- 
ters as are writ in Compliment, and 
return of ſome Civility receiv d, and 
of ſuch as are writ about buſineſs; 
For all-Letters fall under.one of theſe 
kinds: We will begin with an Inferi- 

our to his Superiour, and ſuppoſe that 
they are not only diſtant ànd of no fa. 
miliarity, but of a condition eacli of 
them, that requires ſeriouſneſs and 
modeſty of Stile, and ſobriety and gra- 
vity of Matter, as in the Acknowledg- 
ment of ſome Courteſy receiv d. Gf 
this ſort is this following Letter of 
Monſieur Voitures, writ to a Cardinal 
and chief Miniſter. 
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" Underſtand the FINE) your Eminence 
was pleas d to do me; and with what 


denerofity andexpreſſions of good will you 
have oliain d for me that Boon which I 
took the ** to. beg 1 * his Majeſty. 


Since 5 
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much honour to this: State; Iwill always 
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Since by that I find that in warns m- 


portant Affairs, your Eminence forgets 


= your. 1 aud that in your grea- 
—.— ou can remamber the 
* — riends; I preſume it 
will not — 5 fing, if I take the con. 
Haeuce to return my moſt juſt Ac tuow- 
leagments; and that your Eminence will 
uni diſdain my proteſtation here, That 
befides my: ſhare in the common reſſ 


and veneration due from all People to 4 
Perſon who has and does ftill acquire: ſo 


retain à particular . RY and Rea. 


£ My a. 


Your Eminence's "ih 
LY - Moſt ſa nod ann x 
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In this Letter, all is exact; the Stile, 
Nici is grave,” agrees with the Per- 
ſon. of the Writer, wlio being Inferi- 
our, is-obligfd ito keep, a: reſpect, and 
render himſelf — It agrees 
with the Matter which ex preſſes a 
heart affected with a Civility receiv d, 
| full of Acknowledgment, and by con- 
ſequence, admits nothing but what is 
ſerious. It agrees likewiſe with his 
obligation to the Quality of the Perſon 
to whom it is directed, and therefore is 
full of Modeſty and Reſpect; a 1 
ſpect that 4 be preſumedæ to 
more real, becauſe it conſtſts not 
Fer Expreſſions, Flatteries, 
cted or extravagant Praiſes, but all 
in it is natural and proper, which ren- 
ders the Writer agreeable, becauſe it 
carries with it and Idea that he is an 
honeſt, well bred Man. In like man- 
ner, if we imagine that this Example 
I from an inferiour Perſon, ſhould be 
A from ſome M Embaſſador, or 


N r 
„ 


9 


8 
* ſy 1 * el 


Eeclefiaſtick..(;all which ard oblig d to 
üte the, ſerious Stile) vriting to ſome 
nn With. whom: they 

cannot 


I | 


| 
| | 


But if the ſaid Perſons under tlie ſaid 
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cannot pretend to familiarity, we 


ſhall not find it altogether abſurd: 


Qualifications , ſhould return their 
thanks in this following Dialect, as 


Monfieur Voiture did upon another oc- 
caſion, it would not be either re- 
cheſs. or: pleaſing; his words are 
| nennen 370% | 


My Lond, 


I Door 2 7 uur „ec 
ſhould be weary of 5 e 
cence towards me; 1 I fear 


be weary of my Thawks : MT Likes 


caſſon To return fo many to you of late, 
that unleſs Fmay have 1 to repeat 
them, I cannot ſet what remains for me 
to-fay upon a ſubjebt where' your Bounty 


bas already oblig d me to exhauſt m 


Self. I bal — my Ae eee 
with al 2 { 
your Lordſhip i 1 
2 N Jon haus ev 
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have obtain d them; of the many obli- 
ging Letters which by your tranſcendent 
Goodneſs have accompany d them; and of 
the Civility wherewith, in the doing 
them, you have diſcover d an unwilling- 
weſs of letting ſlip any occaſion of ren- 


 dring me all the Honour I was capable 


to receive; Recollecting your ſelf, and 
revolving all theſe Circumſtances in your 
mind; conſider ( beſeech you ) my Du- 
ty thereupon , and then judge whether 
joining 11 many Obligations to my con- 


fant paſſion and inclination to howur 


you, Ican ever ceafe to be; with all peſ- 
fible fidelity and rat. 


. 7 1 4 * 
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If theſe Perſons, I fay, ſhould write 
thus, it would rather be offenſive than 
decent, tho of it ſelf the Letter be 


well writ, and witty enough; and the 


Reaſon is, becauſe the Stile is not ſuit- 
able to the Perſons: For the Stile be- 
ing gay, and by conſequence familiar; 


and that gayety and freedom proeeed- 
ing from a certain Confidence and 


Preſumption in the Writer, incompa- 
tible with the reſpect indiſpenſibly due 
from the Perſons we have ſuppos d; 
it is clear, that how ingenious ſoever 


it may ſeem, it offends againſt the 
Rules of Civility, and is contrary to 


what reaſonable Perſons ougfit to pro- 
poſe, which is to inſinuate into the 
Mind of their Patron, à Perſwaſion of 


. 


On the other hand, let us imagine 


Lady who writes it; or elſe, that the 
Perſons we have fuppoſed, have had 


long Acceſs, Converſation, and Inti- 


macy with the ſaid Lord; the Letter 
will become not only regular and de- 
; cent; 
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cent, but fine and gallant, (as in ef. 


fect it is) and conciliate to the Wri- 
ter the Affection of the Superiour. So 


little is there requir d to change the 


Nature of an Epiſtle ; and fo much 
circumſpection is there neceſſary to 
fit the Stile of a Letter to the Perſon 
who writes, and to the Perſon to 
whom it is written. 

The next Caution is A our 
Matter; how to frame it to the Qua- 
lity of the Perſon to whom it is in- 
tended. Let us try an Experiment in 
a Letter of Buſineſs, which is the Se- 
cond kind, and is to be handled in a 
grave, ſober, ,  and- ſerious way, 
which an Tnferiour, owing reſpect, S 
oblig d to write to a Superiour. And 
if you pleaſe, ſeeing we have alrea- 
dy made uſe of Foſephas, we will 
inſtance in a Letter writ by a Chan- 
cellor, a Secretary, and other Officers 


of State, to King Cambyſes, 5 to let 
him know how much it im 


him to hinder the Re eſtabliſhmem 
of Jeruſalem, The Example follows; 
to Mhich we will add a wenn 
1 | er 
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after the Freuch way, to make it more 


502M, L 
VXN bold our ſelves oblig'd to ac- 
VV quaint your Majeſty, That the 
Jews who remov'd to Babylon, are re- 
turn'd into this Country ; That they are 
repairing their City which was demo- 
liſhed upon their Revolt; re-eretting their 
Walls, re-eftablifhing their de 
ces, and rebuilding their Temple : That, 
Great Sir, if they be ſuffer d to proceed, 
they will no ſooner hdve finifh d their 


Age Tributes; and to execute your 
Maje ty s' Commands, as having been 4 


ways ready to oppoſe their Kings, from 


2 innate humour that * prompts them to 
Command, but never to Obey. Where- 
fore obſerving with what Eagerneſs and 
Afpduity they | purſue the rebuilding of 
their Temple, we thought it incumbent 


fters 


Defigns, but they will refule to pay your 


— 


foun 
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: fers of the Kings your Predeceſſors to be 


perus'd, your Majeſty may find how the 
Jews have been always Enemies to So- 
vereiguty, and bow for that reaſon their 
City was deſtroyd. To which we may 
add, That if your Majeſty permits them 
to repair it, and re- inclaſe themſebves 
with Walls, they will obſtrutt the Paſſage 


from Phœnicia and the Lower Syria. 


This Advice we do moſt humbly beſeech 


your Majeſty to accept from thoſe who, by 


the Duty of their Preferments, as well 


as by: particular Tnclination, are obligid -- 


to [expreſs themſelues with moſt pro- 
el pF Tac? 
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itt a and yet it is full of it, as pre. 
ſerving quite — a re gard to the 


Perſon, Shs Matter, and the Stile. To 


the Perſon, in that it teſtifies the con: 


tinued Zeal and Submiſſion of the Wri- 


ters, without mixture of paſſion on 
thew fide: ep the mr * 


— — neg ch the — 


Matter; that is to ſay, by a plain and 
ingenuous repreſentation of Proceed- 


ings, leaving the Prince the abſolute 


Power of determniing, without any 
vain Figures and Flouriſnes to perſwade 
him: which Modeſty, being a great ſign 
and indication of Reſpect, gains much 
upon the Perſon to whom we Nen 
and makes theWriter'be:lov/d! 
For variety ſake we will now, 
| without :alteration of: the Matter, or 
Perſons we have ſupposd, write 
the:fame Letter po the ſame King, 
but in a different Stile; that is, with 


all the F lowers , and Oraaments 
*10 1 \ : f 


This Letter ſeems to be wribwindi 


Au? 
ata 


of Rhetorick, and judge then of the 


II would be an inexcuſable omiſſion 
f our duty, not to acquaint your 


by 72 with an Aſfair that perhaps 
may be of greater importance than any 


other in your "Reign. Why Sir, The. 
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Jews being returned. from Babylon, 
are rebuilding their City, repairing their 
Walls, reſtoring their Temple ; does 
your Majeſty conſider upon what ſcore 
they were formerly demoliſh'd It was 
becauſe that City being the Metropolis 
of that. rebellious People, was always 
the Center uf their Sedition. It was 
becauſe that turbulent Nation was ne- 
ver to be kept under without ſuch Cha- 
Stiſement.. If your Majeſty permits them 
to go on, the laſt Stone of their crimi- 
anl Buildings, -will. be a fignal 0 them 
to tate Arms aguinſt your moſt Auguſt 
Authority. Jo imagine that | by their 
atal Fort ificat ions, they deſigu only to 


Immure 
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immure themſelves, is to miſtake the in- 
tractability of their Spirit, and to under- 
and them amiſs ; No ſooner ſhall they 
find themſelves under the protection of 
their Walls, but they will refuſe your 
Tributes, reject your Decrees, and de- 
Jpiſe your Commands. They would bely 
their natural Repugnancy to Kings, 
ſhould they do otherwiſe. They wouldat 
contrary to that old Inſolence and Haugh- 
tineſs that prompts them to give Laws, 
but never to receive them. If your Maje- 
Ai ſuſpets "theſe important Truths, and 
efteems them ill graunded Suggeſt iqns, you 
may, if you pieafe conſult the Memoirs of 
-yoar moſt illultrious Anceſtors, aud find, 
"hat from the firſt, the Jews were Enc- 

mies to Monarchy; and that inextin- 
that not: only put their City into a Flame, i 
but reduc'd it alnaſt into Aſbes. Where 
then is the Wiſdom and Magnanimity of  _ 
 Cambyſes'? Can your Majeſty overſee a 
defign fo obuioas to the meaneſt Polit ici- 
an 2 Can you permit a Town that has. 
Been always the very Leaven of Rebelli- “ 
oon; a Town that blocks up your paſſage in- 


DIES REL Ip 
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4 Pheenicia and the loner Artz to be 
fortij + and rebuilt s Alu Sir, Cun 


. yon ao miracles, as Hen muſt 0 when'y your 
4 


A Hare fhall call you into thoſe Provin- 
cer? But queſtionleſs we are miſtaken, 
J Majefty 7 4 mind fo infinttely 1255 
als, muft needs. Hiſeover and ſtiſe in * 
its 177 Birth, ſo pernicious an Euter- 
prize. We ſhall not need therefore to 
imploy farther A gn cit: to perſwade you 
ro what your own 1 . ahm moſt 
7 77 ly dickates: ny halt tontent our 
elves with the | lory of having been rea- 
upon this occafion to manifeſt that Zeal 
which the duty of our 395d exatts, and 
fo 15775 9 272 B en Inclina- 
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I There. is no need I ſhould enter up- 
on particulars to ſhew the umperti- 
nence of this Letter. If we conſider 
(Cas I have fuppos d) that it is from 
an Inferiour to a Superiour; from 
grave Perſons, to a grave Perſon, a- 
bout a ſerious matter; from Privy. 
Counſellors, and Miniſters of State, 
to their on Sovereign and King, 
about an Affair of more than ordina- 
E. ar a f he Jelly ik 15 255 


125 or firſt, the gravity of he matter 0 


3 Stile, that. 15 to fay, by. Romantick 
. Expreſſions, 1 0 things vzin 
ly, as if they defi end to. theyy, their 
own Rhetorick aud F aculty more 
than the importance. of he Sith ect. A 
lofty extravagant Stile Sotees by no 
means with meer s of, State, much 
leſs with great ſons: Thoſe who 
write diſereetly, and according to Art, 
are too wiſe to take that way ; and 
the Prince to whom they write, is too 
ach above us, to admit fuch T _ 
wet 7h T*% an 
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„and Figures as favour of Familiarity, 
4 Preſumption, Arrogance, and Vanity.. 
r | Wherefore this Letter ſeeming in a 
m manner to command 4 Perſon, to 
m whom in reaſon they were only to 
i have given advice, is quite beſide the 
Rules of Civility, and good Manners ;. 
e, and by conſequence offending the 
95 | Prince, and rendring them odious who- 
a- urit it, produces in the mind of their 
ii King, an effect quite contrary to 
in what they deſign d -by their Rheto-.. 
it. 

0 

ck 

x 


ric Kk. 5 

It would be clear another n if ; 
changing our Writers, we ſhould ſup- 
poſe. it ſome Lady, or profeſs'd Droll; 
who was extreamly familiar with the . 

King, and ſhould ſend him that Let- 

re ter. In that Caſe the Idea would im- 

A mediately be chang d, and the Letter 

no | have another effect upon the Mind: 

ch 8 - of the Prince ; He would take their 

ho | Figures and Rhetorical Familiarities 

rt, for Extravagncies of Zeal ; He would 

nd divert himſelf with their ill plac'd Ex- 

-00 preſſions, And interpret their Repri- 

ms mands for the beſt.” From whenee =} 

ind a 13 we 
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ve may obſerve that great Diſcretion 


is neceſſary for the uſing this mand 

Eloquence with e en 
Ihis Eloquence. is: a dangerous Rock 

to all thoſe who. are deſirous, to. TA 

well, and the. more becauſe there are 

many who ſpeak well, that prefer that 


kind of writing, and condemn; very 


magiſterially whatever is not: 


ed like it. They muſt have all che 
Terms new coin d; This is writ with 


flame: This with great tenderneſs : This 
is ſo correct, it ſullies not the Imagina- 


tion, but purges and evacuates the Ex- 
[Language had con- 
tracted in the. mouths. of the Vulgar 


crements, which the 
without giving the leaſt direction 


when or how it is to be uſed: But 


notwithſtanding their opinion, great 


caution is to. be taken, leſt that Aﬀe- 


ctation and falſe Gloſs infect and in- 
venom, not only our Stile, but our 
Minds. And in eech, we have ſeen 


already by experience, that ſuch a 
kind of Stile is improper for any 
thing that is ſerious, and neceſſary to 
| 4 Coe e And if we would 


[ N troul ble 


ala @«@ 


0 


%%% // te. X. co. eotogadeneatoatendion 
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trouble our ſelves to peruſe certain” 
Letters, written ſeriouſly, that are 
extant in this Stile, we ſhould find in 
all of them a certain confidence and 


prefumption with which they treat the- 


great Perſons to whom they are ad- 


 dreſsd, with the fame irreverend' 
Familiarity, as if wi cal Were their 
Equals. | 


The 9 of it is at hand; 1. 


cauſe they think they do wonders, if 


they find out a new Expreſſion or 
Phraſe; and indeed the Expreſſions 


many times betoken a Livelineſs __ 
Vivacity of mind: but being only 


Eloquence of the imagination (as 1 


may fay ) and true Eloquence pro- 


ceeding from the Judgment (which 


onl know how to make good choice, 
an 


uſe of Terms according to 
the Rakes of Civility,) it is neither 


to be judicious nor 8 to pile 
up a Medly of Rhetorical Flowers, 
and ſtrew "ta W oy, 7 7 er 
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1h: k! his cannot be the em- 
now ze ployment of thoſe * ilhu- 
French | 4ca- ſtrious Perſons that Praxce 
denn. | has: choſen for poliſhing 
and refining her Language, 
though tis not unlike, but part of 
their ſtudy may. be imploy d in fix- 
ing Terms, and aſſigning the natural 
places which they ought to poſſeſs. 


Till then J ſhall not believe that -drol- 


ling or finical Language is to prevail 


againſt Senſe, which follows the Rules 


preſcrib d Daun the: rere and 2 


ſtom. F 
But to dns 661 þ our . 11 


appears they are diſobliging when 
coming from an Inferiour to a Superi- 
gur; they tranſgreſs the Laws both ob 


Stile, Matter, and Perſon. 41 85 


On the other ſide, tis as Sen 


when, a Perſon, of quality writes to 
1ouſly and proudly: 


his Inferiour imperio 
For if the Inferiour has no dependance 
upon him, he needs not fear his Diſ- 
pleaſure, and may take the ſame li- 
berty to laugh at his Letter if writ 


W and ſuperciliouſſy. 


We 


| S g. I 2 O = mw 
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We muſt obſerve like wiſe in our 
Letters to ſet doun the Dare, that 
is, the Place whence we write, the 
Year of our Lord, and the Day of 
the Month; and tis more reſpect to: 
put them on one fide at the COP 
than at the top of the Lette. 

— —e— the Ces: | 
remonies aforeſaid; - and write Note- 
wiſe, that is to fay, without Sir, and 
the great Space at the top, we mult; 
comply; for to do otherwite would 
be importunate. 

To give patterns or Models of Let- 
ters for all ſorts of Subjects, would 
rather be ridiculous than uſetul: For 
how exact ſoever they were done; we! 
ſhould: rather avoid, than make uſe 
of them; becauſe every body would 
know. them. The General Precepts. 
that we have laid down, are ſuſièient 


with never ſo little judgment. Only» 


this I ſhall add, for better application, 
That Letters are uſed either to nego- 
tiate affairs, or to K- our Mn nar 


m Cher d nn 
* 
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A Civil Letter is either a Compli- 
ment expreſſing our Paſſion, or Com- 
pliment in praiſe of the Perſon to 
whom we write. H to expreſs our 
Paſſion, as in Congratulations, Con- 
doleances, &c. it muſt come from the 
heart, as we ſaid beſore, or tis inſig- 
nificant ; Otherwiſe we do but copy 
(as the Painters: call it) from other 

People, which many times being im- 
proper, and withal publick, turns all 
we ſay into — and makes us 
| lauch d at for our pains. 

Me are rather to invent as N as 
we can, and our ſincerity join d to 
the Decorum before mention d, with 
regard to our Stile, Matter, and the 
Perſon of our Correſpondent, will 
render our Letter, if not admirable 
for its Expreſſions, at leaſt obliging 
for its Kindneſs, which is the chief 

end of writing; for Peoples Wits are 

not always equally diſpos d. 

If we would write a Comp Gy 
al Letter to inſmuate our yo na into 
the Favour of a great Perſon by ap- 
plaudin g his Merits, to * our Inven- a 

tion ll 
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tion we may make uſe of the HS 
which we have given before. 

If it be a Letter of buſineſs, it is 


either an Original, or an Anſwer. 


In an Original Letter (which 1 
call the Letter that makes the firſt 


* or Intimation of the Buſi- 


neſs ) we muſt exactly obſerve the 
circumſtances of Time, Perſon, and 
Things; that the Perſon to whom 
we write may underſtand the Buſi- 
neſs by the Letter as well as if he 
were upon the Place, and the man- 
ner of our Writing be ſuch as may 
diſplay and diſcover our Minds as 
eſſectually as if our Hearts were to 
be ſeen. | 
But with all this, we muſt insert 
nothing but what is of importance, 
leſt we grow tedious and vain by 


' our unneceſſary Deſcriptions, and 


appear rather deſirous of being good 
Orators, than good Friends; That 
way, in a Letter of Buſineſs, would 
be very improper; for thoſe. Letters 
ought to be grave, conciſe, clear, 


and — which may be done 
by 


The Rules of Civility. 
ervi ing yi „ Rules: = 


venient; — which is — — 
fore that Which is particular; that 
which is eſſential, before that Which 
rs accidental; paſſing by degrees from 
one thing to another, till at laſt we 
come to the Point, and that which 
ſhould make the deepeſt Impreſſion 
in the Perſon to whom you write. 

If we write in Anſwer: to another, 
vie muſt obſerve to mention the Date 
ol the Letter we receiv d, and reply 
diſtinctiy, Article by Article, to all 
the Heads, and after add What we 
have to fay of our own ,- keeping 
cloſe: to the Oeconomy and Order 
we recommended before. Of both 
the one and the other, the Cardinal 
i Oſſats Letters would be the beſt 
Examples, if fome few voy RS pres 
Words were left out. 

It will add ſomething to our Re- 
ſped; if ve put our Letter in a Co- 
woo: and write our eee up- 
5 on 


„ 
3 
| 
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on that. If it be to a Lady of great 


Quality, we muſt ſeal it with Silk; 


and if we would exceed, we muſt 


ſeal our Letter firſt with Silk, and 
then incloſing it in a Cover, write 
the Superſcription 1 5 that, and fo 
oo ig P2011 s 4 EIT 

Having ſaid thus muck about the 
manner of writing, it will not be amiſs 
to add a word about the manner of re- 


ceiving a Letter. 


If the Perſon who brings: ou a Let. 
ter, Note, or other Paper, de A Per- ; 
ſon to whom you are to pay a re- 
ſpect, and he ads you alone, Fu 
mult obſerve two things. 

The firſt is, you mult conſider whe: 
they your Letter concerns only your 
own private Affairs: in that eaſe, you 
muſt neither read, nor open it before 
him; but entertain him with other ci- 
vil Diſcourſe. The ſecond is, you 
muſt conſider whether it concerns not 
the Perſon who preſents it: in that 
caſe, you muſt open, and read it in his 
P e; making him ſome civil Ex- 


| cafe that you mull be forc'd to leave 


him 
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by obſerving the precedent Rules; 
that is to ſay, by diſtinguiſhing our 
Natters, and putting that which is 
neceſſary; before that which is con- 
venient; that which is general, be- 
fore that which is particular; that 
which is eſſential, before that Which 
rs accidental; paſſing by degrees from 
one thing to another, till at laſt we 
come to the Point, and that which 
ſhould make the deepeſt Impreſſion 
in the Perſon to whom you write. 
If we write in Anſwer to another, 
we muſt obſerve to mention the Date 
of the Letter we receiv'd, and reply 
diſtinctiy, Article by Article, to all 
the Heads, and after add What we 
have. to fay of our own ,- keeping 
cloſe: to the Oeconomy and Order 
we recommended before. Of both 
the one and the other, the Cardinal 
A Offat's Letters would be the beſt 
Examples, if fome few eee 
Words were t out; ] k 
It Will add ſomething to our Re: 
ſpett; if we put our Letter in a Co- 
wur and write Our "Guporleripeiots up- 
- on 


cuſe that you muſt be fore d to leave 
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on this) I ar be to a Lady of nN 
Quality, we muſt ſeal it with Silk; 
and if we would exceed, we muſt 


ſeal our Letter firſt with Silk, and 


then incloſing it in a Cover, vrite 
the Superſeription e that, and o 
33 204 ed: AE,: 


Having ſaid thus much about the 


manner of writing, it will not be amiſs 
to add a word about the Ace d 


ceiving a Letter. 


If the Perſon who brings y ou a Ver- 
ter, Note 


ſpect, and he Fnds you alone, yg 
muſt obſerve two things. 

The firſt is, you mult conſider whe: 
ther your Letter concerns only your 
own private Affairs: in that eaſe, you 
muſt neither read, nor open it before 
him; but entertain him with other ci- 
vil Diſcourſe. The ſecond is, you 
muſt conſider whether it concerns not 
the Perſon who preſents it: in that 


caſe, you muſt open, and read it in his 


Prefence, making him ſome civil Ex- 
him 


„ or other Paper, "ty: 2 Per- 
ſon to whom you are to pay a re- 


„ 
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him to his own Thoughts till you 
have dense, 
| If the Letter, Se. be given you in 
Company, it would be civil to open 
it, and read it out, if it might be 
done without diſturbing their Dif- 
courſe. But becauſe Inconveniencies 
may follow, and ſomething of ſecret 
may be wax or reflexion, 

or perhaps ſomething that would be 
unpracticable, if known; the beſt way 
is to excuſe your felf to the Company, 
and beg has leave to diſpatch the 
Meſſenger that brought your Letter; 
and then drawing aſide, you may read 
it, and anſwer it as think fit; re- | 
; membring withal, that tis obliging 
to the Company w you come 
back to communicate all tliat may be 
told, eſpecially if it be News ; other- 
wife you will ſeem cloſe and reſerv d, 
which in n, is a very ill 
ching 


For this ve 8 we muſt by no 
means imitate 1 Perſons, who = | 
ving receiv'd a Letter, and begun to 
. it out, coming to any thing to 


be 


| be conceald, do ſtop ſuddenly, or 

mutter it betwixt their Teeth : this is 

not at all obliging, but rather, many 
times gives great offence to the 
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you < H 2 p. vii,” 
71 he Civility to be obſerv d by a Supe- 


riour to an Inferiour. 


Rder would have conducted us 

to ſay ſomething in this place 

& the. Civility due from a Superiour 
to an Inferiour: But becauſe it would 
be to preſcribe Laws to thoſe who 
ſhould give them, we ſhall wave it. 


Yet this Treatiſe being intended prin- 
cipally for young Noblemen, I ſhalt 


_ preſume to advertiſe, That if they 


be not ſo wiſe as to conſider” that* 
the pooreſt and moſt .inferiour Crea- 


tures are Men as well as they; yet, 
they have often as much, and ſome- 


times more merit than theinſelves : 
If they have not that Chriſtian Cha- 
rity to honour in their Perſons the 


Image of God, and to regard them 
as — God for their Father as 


well 


* 7 
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well as they; as having Jeſus Chriſt 
for their Redeemer as well as they; 
and as having this Privilege above 
them, that to ſanctifie Poverty, Chriſt 
made choice of that condition before 
theirs; yet for their own proper Inte- 
reſt, they are oblig'd to give good 
Example to their Servants, and be 
civil to others who are not of their 
dependance. And indeed, What a4 
monſtrous thing it is to ſee 'a;Noble- 
man without Civility ! Every. body 
ſhuns him, every body deſpiſes him; 
no body pays him reſpe& out of real 
eſteem, but to ſatisfie Cuſtom, and 
preſerve himſelf from his Oppreſlion ; 
ſo that he had as good be out of the 
World, as be belovd by no body. 
Nor is this matter of Wonder neither; 
tor Civility being, as we have faid, 
the effect of Modefty, Modeſty of 
Humility, and Humility being a true 
mark of Greatneſs of the Mind, and 
indeed the true Greatneſs, it is that 
which obliges, which gains upon the 
Affection, and makes a Man belov'd 
wherever he comes ; whereas on the 

5 cContrary, 


186 
contrary, Arrogance and Haughti- 

© nels, being ſigns of a mean Spirit, 
make him contemptible, and ungrate- 

ful to all the World. 

Greater Perſons may be civil at a 
cheaper rate than other People. For 
with their Inferiours, without any 
trouble, the bare being familiar is ob- 
| ing enough, and they will paſs for 
worthy an very civil Perſons upon 
that angle Account.” l 


- 
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Of the Civility to be. exercir d among 
erg.” and of the Art 2 * 
"wo 2 } 0 N WY | ; i 


e. +2 1 
T 31 ; - . 
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rene * 


UIVILITY therefore is every. 
where lovely, and the mark of 
2 Well bread Man; but the higheſt 
and moſt, ſenſible proof of liberal Edu- 


cation, is from a Mans Conduct a- 


mong his Equals : Towards our Supe- 
riours, Shame and Fear may make us 
reſ} pectful, but towards our Equals 
nothing is ſo purely: Oy cf- 
fectual as good br RE 

When I ſpeak of this part of Civili- 
ty, 1 do not intend that we ſhould ob- 
ſerve in regard of our Equals with 
whom we daily converſe, the ſame 


_ e with our Su- 


periours 


uſed by our young 


— 
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periours, towards whom we ought to 
carry our ſelves with. peculiar. Cir- 
cumſpection. 

With our Equals we may contract 
our Ceremony, and make our Fami- 
liarity attone for our outward forma- 
lity. But ſtill it is convenient to un- 
derſtand that there are different Fumi- 
liaritieß-. en N MHA 

There is a Familiarity that conceals 
nothing, but publiſhes even things 


that are immodeſt, and this is a Fami- 


Harity too often practis d by Perſons 


uit deſtitute of honour, and all 


nſe of it; and is not therefore to be 
Nobſes; Fer off 
the contrary; they muſt” neither lay 


nor do any thing (what ever free- 
dom may be allowed them) that car- 


ries not the Character of good breed- 


ing. I'45s"perviciofts eſt error, qui 
exiſtimant libidinum peccutarumgque om 
nium patere in amicitialicentium: Vir- 
tutum enim amicitia adjutrix a natura 


data eit, unn vit iorum cmes. Cic de 
Amicitia: BA rat error to believe 


len 3 — Th liberty of 
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communicating our faults 5 Nature has 


appointed friendſhip as a help to our Vir- 


tes, not as an aſſociate to our Vices. 


Another Man by his familiarity 
drives on his on intereſt, and pur- 


ſues his deſigus at the expence and 
diſparagement of his Neighbour which 
is a pernicious E reedom, and a kind of 
Impoſture, us us d much by ſome bold 


People to abuſe the good nature and 
— of others; but tis quite con- 


to the Principles of a. Saule 


5 20 "FG ? 71885 n 1 291 


7 ere is a third; fort rt to be. br-uihd, _ 


mog Gentlemen that are Equals, 


4666 1 


which is the true Badge of Friendſhip; - 


and by whjclywe arg tauglit to ſquare 


duct, with them, u 


all mat- 
once: We 


with reſpect, 


9 88 and. eee hut 
7 5 me en ien ſhip, as 18 Nec 


3 pint So 
Frien here as to live civill 


With our Superigurs, one Rule is ſuffl. 
cient, 


df Den, A prin- 
5 8 c ee a 

of, pray 1 9 
; pk . „all. eee OMGh 
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cient, and that is to conſider them al. 


Ways as above us, ſo with our Equals 
we need no more mant to ar. them 


as our ſolbes. 
For this reafon, amon ag Equals no- 


thing can be more unrl than to af: 


ſame, or obtrude upon 8 — 


appoint your own Hours; pre 

own Taſte, take the beſt of e ds > Cie 

to your ſelf, togovernalland controul 

£ Sc. e O/TNG) 

Bat as this fort of fanifiarity”. Af 

penſes with extrav gal 5 
it diffienſes Ble wiſe o 1 


inſinuate our Reſpect” Aa Difference: : 
—— 
on & Equals 18 

deten 
__eabſe ear Other 


pleuſant foever''it Bins ow -oug $7 
ways to be civil, * wilt 'beworth"our 


Pains te ſet down me R 
vent OConfd 

Dffecurſe; And Pecauſe, according to 
the famour 6f this Age, our Conver- 


fation runs IT Razlery, it will 


Hier. 2 | not 


e Te ö 


Wes td pre. 
Fabra ider 


SN on ow 
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not be amiſsto let you know an chere 
are two forts of Railer. 
RAILERY. is naturally a \pleaſunt 
and witty Diſcourſe, — ſome- 
thing agreeable without offence to "any 
Man's Perſon or Reputation. Dicacitas 


i ſermo facetus oy Lear * leur. 


1 213 > 11 LILY 
But oat by abuſe, the l 
fication of the Gd is much inlarg'd, 


there is another ſort of Railery, of 


which moſt People make uſe to ren. 
der any vice or Infirmity ridie lous 
or contemptible, either by manifeſt, 
but ingenious Deriſion, or by Mimick- 
ry, and counterfeiting their Geſtures: | 
And this i is a Railery much in faſhi- 
on among nude fort of People who 
hr Ko in — es, if they make 
2 pany without 

regard to Iime, Pale or Pere 
ſo that in this ſence there is not mucli 
differenoe betwixt Railhing, and Ra. 
ling, only Railing is deliver d blantly 


This 
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This laſt ſort of Raillery is altoge. 
1 ther unbecoming Perſons of Educa. 
ttion, as being reproachful to him 
| that uſes it, as well as to ken Neigh- 
| borne. <4 
| The other 1 innocent is to. 
| e in the Converſation of civil 
q; Mien; the Art is, to uſe it handſome. | | 
ly. for we muſt not only have a good 
/ Fancy, and a pleaſant Wit, but our 
9 Wit muſt be preſent and juſt, 1 c 
it a proper; application. In 5 
this, 2 75 conſiſts not in fooling, 2 
or provoking Laughter, by v 
p 
a 


 Utle. Puns - or Conceits abſtracted 
1 from mean and pitiful Subjects, nor 
| from old obſolete — long ſince 
i aid aſide upon very good reaſon; 

Bat we ate to think before hand what 

Ve arę to ſay, and when we do ſpeak; 

to bring forth ſomething that is new, 

. or ſublime, anſwerable to the 
Quality * the Perſon to whom we 
1 Ws. and . hot impert ment- to at 
Ft. Gen bt lde TL i 300d 
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If by long Experience a Obſerva- 


tion of our ſelves, we find our Wit hea- 
vy and dull, we muſt be very cautious 
of attempting it, and rather quit e ab- 
ſtain : For impertinent Raillery re- 
bounds upon our ſelves; and if any 
one Laughs, tis more in Deriſion of 
him ny" PER "than any thing 
elſe. Ad It 

Nor a are we onlyt to abſtain, fol want 
of this Readineſs and vivacity of Wit; 
but though we be happy in that, we 
are to forbear likewiſe, if thoſe to whom 
we ſpeak, have not Quickneſs and Ca- 
pacity to apprehend us. For ſome there 
are whoſe Ears are impenetrable to 
any Thing of that Nature; others are 
ſo dogged and ill natur d, as to pervert 
and miſapply every Thing that is 
ſpoken; Theſe are à troubleſome kind 
of People; but becauſe they are too 
common in the World, he who deſires 
Converſation, had be tter frame him- 
ſelf to: their Weakneſs, : than imitate 
the Raſhneſs'and Vanity. of ſome, Who 
will rather Joſe. their Friend than 
their Jeſt: And common Senſe will 


IJieach us, that common Applauſe is no 
| com- 
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- competent Recompence for the Lok of 


2 a Friend, 


Jo avoid ved the inconvenience 
of being offenſive in Diſcourſe, the fol- 
lowing Rules are to be obſervd. 37 
_ Firſt, We are not (how pertinently 

ſoever they may come in) to make any 
perſonal Jeſt char. mapavlien particular- 
ly upon any Man.living, or but lately 
Dead, becauſe they may be ſaid to be 
ſtill alive in the Efteem or Memory of 


KB their Friends. | 
Secondly We nu dificguiſh vo. 


luntar = = natural Defects: It would 
be rude and unbecoming to Railly up- 


on a Man for being Blind or Lame, be- 


cauſe tis not his Fault, and no Man 
would be ſo that could help it. On the 
other ſide, it would be as vain and ridi- 
culous to Boaſt of our Handſomneſs, as 
being a Thing accidental, and not at all 
of ourown Acquiſition. 
Thirdly, We muſt- diſtinguiſh: -be- 


twixt the outward and the inward 


Parts; the outward are not ſo dear and 
ſenſible to us; For Example, a Man 
wauld not be ſo much netled to be {aid 


tobe of au ill Mien or Behaviour, as to 


be 
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be ſaid to be a Fool. A Woman would 
not be ſo much inrag'd to be pro- 


nounc'd no Beauty, as to be ſaid to be 
Unchaſte. | 

Fourthly, Even in the i interiour Qua- 
lifications, we muſt diſtinguiſh, what 
makes Men really Meritorious, from 
what common Opinion, or the weak 
neſs of humane Judgment has ſubſti- 
tuted in the Place of Merit; For Exam- 
ple, ſome Men would be leſs offended _ 
to be counted Fools, or Debauch'd, than 
Cowards : Some Women would; take 
it leſs kindly to be reproach'd with Fol- 
ly or [mmodeſty, than to be ſaid to be 
no Gentle women. 

Fifthly,, We muſt diſtinguiſh upon 
Actions. Thoſe which touch upon nice 
and delicate Points, affect us moſt ſen - 
ſibly: If we ſhould droll upon a Sol- 
dier for running away, it would con- 
cern him more than to he upbraided 
with Nonſenſe... To reflect upon a La- 
dy (though in jeſt ) for having ſet her 
{elf ous to the Life in order to ſome; e-. 
vil DeGgn, would nettle her more than 
to ſay the had made her ſelf fine to 8 


150 d. Ihe Reaſon. is, becauſe 
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tis the Humour of the World; becauſe 
Mens Actions are made Rules to their 
Vertue, whereas their Vertue ſhould be 
4 Rule to their Act ions; Becauſe they 


think that contemptible, that is not; 
and that meritorious, which is only ima- 
ginary. Tis our Blindneſs, and the In- 
toxication of our corrupt Nature, and 
we are not to impoſe Laws upon other 


People, becauſe their are others ap. 


pointed particularly to that Office. Be- 


ing oblig'd therefore to live among 


theſe Whimfies and Miſtakes, we muſt 
endeavour to conform, and. avoid all 


kind of Offence where Cuſtom has eſta- 


bliſh'd an Error. In Order to do this, 
we muſt conform our ſelves to the Capi- 
tal Rules T have laid down, viz, To re- 
gard our Equals as our ſelves. For if, accor- 


ding to the Cuſtom” of the World, no- 
thing goes {6 near us as Contempt, eſpe· 


cially to Perſons who can pretend to no 


Authority over us, it is certain, that be- 


ing unwilling to be derided our ſelves, 
nothing can be more unhandſom and 
unjuſt than to deride other People. 
So then we fee how tender a thing 
Raillery is, h. w hard to be kept with 
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in the Bounds of Civility, and how lit. 
_ tle Room remains for it, if we would 


avoid the Dangers before mentioned: 


It remains, that we uſe it only upon out. 
ward things, and be cautious of appl - 
ing it to the Perſon. 1 #$ 
There is another thing no leſs carefully. 
to be obſer vd, that, even among thoſe out- 


ward things, we be not too bold withany 
to which we owe a natural Reverence 


or Reſpect; Religion is a thing not to be 
raillied upon, though never fo nicely. 
For Example, if ſpeaking of Grace we- 


ſhould ſay thus, Vay, Grace it ſelf, the” Þ} 
Divine Grace, that makes ſuch a: Noiſe: | 


in the Schools, and produces ſuch- ſtrauge 


Eßects in the Minds of Men: This Grace 


ſo powerful, and yet ſo gentle, that it tri. 


, umphs over the e d of our Hearts 
without offending the Liberty of our Will: 


This Grace that ſubdues our. Nature by 
mpliance, and becomes-Miſtreſs of our 


JAppetite by leaving it to it ſelf, what is it, 
t 


but 4 Metaphyſical Notion, that no Man 


can explain or. comprehend ? A Piece of 
Profaneneſs not to be endured in civil, 
JLarce in human Converſation. 


x pls 


Again, 


thing, and in mighty Confuſion ( belit 
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Again, we muſt not be immodeſt in 
our Raillery, touching upon things that 
ought to be conceal'd, tho? it be wrap'd 
up in never ſuch clean Linnen: as if 
with that Famous Pattern of merry Ri- 
baldry, Rabelais, we ſhould ſay, Re- 
turning to our Ships, we ſaw behind I know 
not what People, doing T'\know not what, 
I nom not how. And another ſhould 
Anſwer, It was (as Thave'been told Imo 
Men of I know not what Age of Condition, 
_ who went together upon I know not what 
Buſineſt. F 2 they had both done ( in their 
judgments ) with very great Satisfattion, 
by 4 certain Curioſity that moſt Men have 
in theſe Caſes ¶ of which Aſop himfelf 
coul give no Reaſon) they look*d behind 
them, to ſee if the Efſe& was anſwerable to 
their Opinions; Oue of them was well pleas di 
and congratulated the Delivery. The of 
ther could ud Nothing. He. ſearch'if © 
aud felt, and groap'd, but nothing was to bf 
found: He was confident he had done ſome 


ing hewasmad)calPd out to hisComeradet 

lend him his Hand for farther Inquiry ; wh 
aſſurd him he war bewit ch d. The We 
ther being cold, that was no Place to t 
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in, aud they hetook themſelves to their jour- 
ney i. Ihe poor inchanted Gentleman thron- 
ing his Cloak over his Shoalder,coaſtraind 
us Companion (by 1 know not what Ma- 
gich ) to clap his Hand to his Noſe : Hold, 
fays his Comerade, Let's make the tother- 
ſearch ; and finding by Intimation from 
their Noſtrils, that the je ne ſcuy quoy 
they lool d for was betwixt the Lining. aud 
ts Cloak ,, they perceivd that. upon his 
ſtanding up, it was 2 down to the Bot- 
tom, according to the natural Tendency of 
every thing that is heavy, 287 
Another thing with all Accuracy to 
be avoided, is playing upon the Infir- 
mities or Misfortunes of any Man; For 
a generous Mind will never inſult over 
the Afflict ions of another. It is Bale- 
neſs in Reſpect of the World, and 'tis 
impious in Reſpect of GO D. For Ex- 
ample, if one ſhould be telling this fol- 
_ lowing Story, That there was upon 4 
time 4 certain rich Man who had invited 


it! 4 gr eat Number of his Friends to dine with | 


im; That as Dinner was. coming in, 4 
Letter was brought to him with the News 


of abe Mrert of 4 Ship at Sea, in which wa- 


te 
. * 


es teſt P art of oy Eſtate; The poor 


4 | | 


. 
1 
: : 


upon what he has loſt, Nothing is more 
diſobliging and unchriſtian, and there- 


We reflect upon any Mans Religion, Re- 
Putation, Infirmity or Misfortune. 


an inſeparable Companion of all our 
Actions and Words. Otherwiſe, as I 
ſaid before, we may with Confidence 


+ taking ill what js ſpoken freely and wit- 
1 tily- without Reflection, 4 that every 
Man is pleas d; Innocent Gaiety being tic 
almoſt an infallible Mark of a good Na- 
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 Manſarpriz'd with the Tidings, and un- 
able to recollect himſelf," cammanded the 
Cloth to be taken away,'defir'd his Friends 
70. retire to their own Dinners at Flome, 
and went and lochd himſelf up. Ala 
Poor Man (ſays a Droll that ſtood by ) 


he is in mighty Diſorder, otherwiſe he mig 4 


have ſent us to have been treated by the 9 
rens and Tritons at Sea, who without 


Doubt are junketing and are very merry 


1 
* 


> A — — 


fore great Caution is to be taken how 


of 
[EN 


in other things we may take our Li- 
berty, that is to ſay, not tranſgreſſing 
the Rules of Modeſty which ought to be 


22.2 


= 


take our ſwing, eſpecially if we have 
the Felicity of delivering things well. 
For People are generally ſo far from 


Sr y 


282 
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ture, 
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ture, and generous Mind, renders the 
Perſon who uſes it, grateful i in all Com- 
panies, and _— ham exceed. ng! 


* H A P. XXI.. 
22 we are not to require Reſßect. 


E muſt underſtand likewiſe that 
in regard of our ſelves, no Ho- 
| nour or Reſpect. is to be requir d in Pre- 
ſence of a greater Perſon to whom we 
owe it our ſelves. Becauſe. Civility de- 
„ manding that we upon all Occaſions do 
how our ſelves Humble, exadl's it 
j. | with more Rigour i in this Caſe, where 
g || the greater accorditig'to-the Methods of 
e || Nature, debaſes (I might ſay abſorbs) . 
ir the Preropatives of the leſs. _ Sa that 
1 | for Example, tis indecent for a Perſon of 
ce | meaner Quality to ſwagger and appoint 
ve | any body to attend him, His Superiour 
| being i in the Room: And tis the ſame 
in a Lady to cauſe her ſelf to be led, or 
her Train carried up, in the Apartment 
or Preſence of. e of 85 e 
tion. 20 | 
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Of the Obſtacles that hinder... Civility;. 


wherein it is treated Of, Countepance, 
or Behaviour. i 


Iris now bet to ſhow.what Ob. 
: ſtacles mae the Prat 9 02 
oregoing Precepts, and Why ſome Peo- 
ple SF ot- Golly 4 bien he they 
- praiſe them in this Chapter we ſhall. 
treat of the . Obſtacles; and in the 
next, we. ſhall treat of the Right and 


true Application of the Rules of O 


ac. Will is the Prit indole af. ib our. 


fee ang voluntary Aae, becauſe it 


18. the Spring of Our Paſſions, which: 


is. the Readon that all our Acti- 
ons proceeding from all our: 927 5 
have oarwardly the ſame Qualities, ou 
Paſßons have inwardly; if the latter 
ſedate, dur Actions, are quick. a0 if 
we- ſay. that Man is ſtabd and com- 
Wl tis becauſe he. contains his 55 


3 
* $f 


L 


expreſſes unawares, when we ſay of 4 
Man, that knows not how to behave 
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ward Paſſions, which containing his 
out ward Behaviour , a'l that we ſee 
of that Man appears ſedate or com- 


pos d: Therefore as Ciw4lity, conſider'd 


in its ſelf, conſiſts only in containing 

ones ſelf, it follows, that not to con- 
tain ones ſelf, is an Obſtacle y 
oppoſite to Cinility.. 


And indeed, tis what every Body 


_ himſelf, nor what to ſay or do, that 
he is out of Conntenarce. For the 
Word Countenance; comes from that 
of contain, and ſignifies nothing but 
an Agreement of the inſide with the out- 
fide: f Man, that, is, of the Perſon, 
with the Thing, Place and Time in 


Queſtion; —— a Man is then en] faid 


N loſe Countenance when his Jade o- 


7 Mind, being beſides it ſelt, diſor- 


ders his Outſide, and hinders him to an- 
ſwer the Obligations which the Laws 
of Gentility, or Ciwility lay on him, 


with Reſpect to the three before-men- 


_ tioned Circumſtances. 

That's the Reaſon, for the Purpoſe, 
that if a Mans: who ü is oblig'd to be at- 
: tentive 


” at 


_ rentive before his ſuperior, 1 
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n to fall 


afleep, every Body will ſay, that his 
Countenance or Behaviour is not as it 
fhould be; becauſe he does not contain 
his fleepy Faculty; and becauſe *tis'rude 
to fſleep before Perſons to whom we 
oe Reſpect. However, this Example 
is only deſi end to illuſtrate our Defini- 
tion: For tis well known that Neceſſity 
bein g the paramount Law: a Man cannot 
be aid to be ozt'9 Counrenanie, when 
either thro? natural Infirmity; Age, Sick- 
"nels, and ſuch ether invineible Rea- 
ns, he tranſgreſſes our Precepts,which 
are calculated againſt derem {/ 00 
therefore avoidable Indecorams.  - 
Now, what puts us beſides theſe 
 Proceprs, is no diher chan our Paſſions, 
er rather, if We léſe Countenance, 
„is only becauſe we ſubſtitute! a Paſſion 
uu the Place of another, or a ſtrange 
Paſſion, inſtead of that by which we 
mould ad: Theſe falſe" Paſſions" are 
the Source of II. Heſfaviour, ef which, 
there are ſeversl ſorts;- Þecauſsiithe 
Numher af Diſorderd Paſſions is almoſt 
infinite. We have- already mark'd a 


| Sceat we" -af/tiiem im the ſoregoing 
. 0 
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1 | Chapters; when we have ſhewn what 
8 was againſt Civility; and if a e 
t will take the Pains to mind others, in 
order to correct himſelf, he will nud 
e || that there is ſcarce any Thing more 
e rare than a good Countenance, and 
e night Behaviour: And that moſt /Pee- 
i. ple are fo: conſtrain'd and affected in 
y || their Actions, tliat the falſe Notions I 
t have mention d, that they are no 
n leſs uneaſie to — Sug than ridi- 
— 7 diſagreeable to others. 
1- Who can forbear being ptovok'd art - 
h is fight of a healthy young Man, wh 
din grave Company, lolls at his. Eaſe in 
an Arm- chain, and drolls upon ſerious 
ſe Matters, particularly, if hel be an Ec- 
S, cleſiaſtick ? yr Or CES fler ſuch an. 
e, | indecent: Behaviour in a Woman? 
n | We meet with; ſome, who for fear 
ze of being accounted Dull, expreſs all the 
e Talk; and hearing themſelves Talk, ap- 
e plaui themſelves, likewiſe. both, with . 
bo Hands and ret. IA 392 E22 7 = 
e: | Others being in . 3 ; 
ſt their ſuperiors. 0% grow Pale; or r : 
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4 men, 


the Corntetiance' cm makes u 


des 

Others there are, who being in Com. 
105 with Ladies, and Perſons to 
whom they owe Reſpect, make the 
b een ſmile * ogte ſome 


2 ant 
, wh ſmile upon, carefs, com: 
admire and kits every Body, and 
Friendſhip to all Mankind. 
On the other Hand, a Lady will Prin 
it, or bride it up, or or pull off her Glove 
þ ſhew' a fine Hand. And others, 
both Men and Women, will do a 
"Thouſand Apts Tricks! to be taken 
"notice fl. 2 10g afl 
A Woman winks with: her Fan, and 
breaks N — with ap 
-awhilft a es his: CAPs, pa: ks 
"Gloves, ot bine 
A Goreombiwhoiluis! neicher Witng 
Senſe, and yet pretends to both, affect 
4 certain Gravity that ſhews-he is well 
pleas d with himſelf; compoſes his 
Looks, and ſpeaks by Monoſyllables be- 


tween his Teeth, fallly Fupp3ſing, that 


good Thoughts. 101 
A Young Man, who is a Novice in 


the World, looks down, is aſhamed, and 
: Bluſhe 


CC 
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Blaſhes when a Perſon of Diſtinction 
and Authority ſpeaks to him 
Others, in the Preſence of e 
to whom they owe Reſpect, knock one 
againſt another, and know not what 
chey do;eicher when they! Come in, or £9 R 
Ant Wehe endleſs to me the 
different Ways of being aut of Coante- 
- nance, therefore let us ow lay down 
fome general Rules to urge thoſe Hyde- 
corums: Frrſt, let us fappoſe that by all 
the before-mention'd Perſons are in” the... - 
Treſenes of one to: whom they owe - 
KReſpects, and with whom they are 
dome to ſpeak about fertons Affairs; and 
in che next Place, let us remember that: 
Countenance, accorditig to our Defini-- 
tion, is an Agreement between the Puſ-. 
Wed and the Perſon," in Relation tothe 
T.bi „Time aud Place, © 

. is being premisd, it is eaſie to per- 
ceive that the young Man, the Eccle . 
ſiaſtick or the Lady who ſate im the Arm- 
chair, forgat themſelves: Put Laſineſs 
in the Place of Modeſty, and mind 
neither the Place, nor the Time: 
Wherefore to mend their ill Behaviour, 
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ought contain — d let 
Nadel ke Place of any other Pa 
ſion 3 The proper Poſture of one that 
ſits, is to have that Part. of his Body 
from the Waſte upwards, aprighr, tho 
free and. moveable, and the lower 
Part firm, cloſe to his Seat, and. mo- 
. tionleſs, without croſſing his Legs; 
for this is the reſpectful Behaviour 
which Civility exacts from an Inſeri- 
aur, in the preſence of his Superior; 
FThoſe wo talk too much, are ſo far 
from ayoiding being thought Dall, that 
hens i their of ny 0 to hams Not. 


mels be attentive 
"to | On ad fatisfy their- 
© Queſtions : which Statues cannot do. 
. This he. muſt do to keep within the: 
Rules of Civility S127 2042 1354 
(Thoſe: W ho grow palin — ſhew 
" that they are mov'd by Anger; which 
"Patton putting thembeiides themſel ves, 
* . a dew to n it. 


2 
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The different Geſtures of thoſe who in 
grave Company cajole Ladies, ſubſti- 
tute Foppery to that ſedate and reſpectful 
Deporment which they aught to ſhe w 
to their Betters. 17 917 
| Thele great Care ler are the 1 34 
Buffoons of Civil Society; if they knew 
how Men of Sence laugh at their fond 
and fawning Tricks, / upon a Princi- 
ple, that whoever loves and commends 
every Body, does in Reality love and 
commend no Body) they would take 
Care not to be guilty of thoſs extra vi- 


gances, but conform their Civilities to 


their own and other Peoples Conditi- 
on, and clear their Minds from miſgui- 
ded Ambition and Vanity; and then 
they, would be civil, affable and ſineere 
towards every Body, as an honeſt and 
well-bred Man ought to be; that is, 
with that Circumſpection which zs, 
and ought ever to be the inſepatable 
Companion of true Civility, as well 
as of all other Virtues; For Civility 
does by no Means guage cs a alan 
ſhould proſtitute himſeilif. 
A Lady; who” gives her felf wanton 


Airs diſcovers either her — or her 


Lewd- 


210 , of Oils 
'Lewdneſs, which wounding her own 
Reputation, 'offend-alſo grave and ho- 
nourable Perfons ForReſpet 1 Is of that 
Nature, that whatever diſgraces us in 
the Preſence of a Perſon to whom we 
oe it, diſhonours that Perſon likewiſe, 
Therefore let people that would paſs 
for Civil, avoid all Manner of Wan- 
tonneſs. For, in general, whoever en- 
deavours to make himſelf taken No- 
ticie off, is commonly . laughed], 
ä "Theſe who play with a Fan, or Cane, 
Cc. are ſuch as fleep with their Eyes o- 
pen, that is, whoſe Mind is wandering, 
let thenrrecollect themſelves; and drive 
away the Idea, or Paſſion, that diſſwades 
their Thoughts, and chey will be C. 
f il. 
. .4 Kat hich who affects Grivity, cemem: 
| ber this Maxim, that to'endeavour to con 
ceal ones Dulneſs under a ſtudied and 
ſtarchd Countenance, is the readieſi 
Way to diſcover it; thereftre let bin 
_ renounce: his Vanity „ and hell bt 
thought, if not a Man of Wit, o 
at leaſt à Man of ſenſe; and, indeed 


1 Thouſa nd Times better being t 
„ = ke: 


one has to fay, 
up all theſe Rules in one, , the only Way 


we have Buſineſs, 


wherein we are. . ” 


The Rules of Cu . 11 
witty than to be vain; for Vanity be- 


ing obvious to every Bod y, betrays 
our Stupidity; and makes us ridiculous 


; at the ſame Time. 


The young, Man, who eitlier r remains ; 
ſpeechleſs or bluſhes, and the other 
likewiſe who walks or acts heedleſly, 


like one ſcar d out of his Wits, all theſe 


Perſons, I ſay, ſhew that they are 


ſcar'd with Fear, which Paſſion, of all 
others, puts people out of Countenance. 


The Pomp, State, Preſence and Looks 
of eminent perſons ſtrikes an Aw; we 


fear to offend them, and do not conſi- 


der that this very Fear offends them. 
The beſt Means to recover ones ſelf, 
is to think on nothing but on What 
or do; and to ſumm 


never to be out of Countenance, i is to 
view at Firſt, with the Eyes of our I- 
magination, the Perſon with whom: 


Thing in Queſtion; and to repeat once 
more, to mind the Time 00 Place 


* 1 
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to conſider the 
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chAP. XXIII. 


The 4 lee, of theſe Prece ts of Civi- 
hg every Occa 55 0 fach and 
too great e 


that though this Treatiſe be divi. 
d into Chapters for Method ſake; it 
follows not that we are to practiſe Ci- 
vility according to the Letter, and as 
things are diſpos'd therein. But we 
muſt frame general Precepts to our 
ſelves, that may be ſufficient to make us 
acceptable in all Places. 
Moreover we muſt apply. our ſelves 
with Diſcretion, and obſerve the Puncti- 
lio of Degrees For if we are bound to 
be civil to our Equals with a friendly 
and amicable Civility, we. muſt be 
more ſo to thoſe who are any ways a- 


1 remains now we et you. know 


bove us, more ſo to thoſe above them, 


and ſo on toa Prince or Crown'd Head, 


In which Caſe it ceaſes to be Reſpe, 
and becomes abſolute Daty. But tho- 
row all thole Steps and Gradations 


The Rate of C wility. 1 


we ſhall do well enough, if we re. 
member the Documents that have been 
given in Regard of the Place, Perſon, 
and Time. 
To diſcover at one Glance how we . 
ſtand, and at the ſame to prevent ma- 
ny Irregularities, we need no more 
than one ſhort and infallible Rule that | 
comprehends all the Reſt. | 
8 We muſt conſider the Efed of the 


t Precept, with the Precept it ſelf, A 
f 5 Examples may illuſtrate our Mean-' 
a : One of our Precepts for the Ta- 
i ble is, not to pull off our Hats. Upon 
* chis Principle, a private Gentleman 
5 being at he Table of a Prince, if in 
: Complement. the Prince ſhould drink 
5 || to him, would it not be rude to have 
the Gentleman remain cover'd, and re- 
burn nothing but a Nod? What would 
JJ be the Conſequence think you, to ſee 
N an Inferiour, whoſe Reſpect is a Duty, 
Ml continue as ſtarch'd and immoveable 
, 


. 1 a Statue. upon a Pedeſtal , whilſt 
75 the Prince is loading him with Cour- 
, teſy ? The Abſurdity is eafily imagin'd, 
if we do but fancy them at Table with _ 
a great deal of Company, the Specta- 
* tors | 
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tors Behaviour would quickly con- 
vince. the Gentleman of his Error. 
This Precept therefore cannot be ob- 


ſervd in this Occaſion; He is oblig d 


of Neceſſity to pull off his Hat, and 
make an humble Bow, as is ſaid before, | 
and theſe irregular Actions (rightly 
plac'd) are Teſtimonies of greater Re- 


ſpect. 


Again, being at Table with Perſons 


of Quality, who by their Preheminence 


ought to be ſerv'd firſt, eſpecially before 


our ſelves ; It would. be a mad Piece 


of Civility, if one of thoſe Perſons cal- 
ling to me for a Piece of Houſhold 


Bread that ſtood by me, and was-perhaps 


cut the Day before, I ſhould,in Purſuance 
of our Rules, give him the firſt, Piece 


that was dry and hard, and keep the 


ſecond, which ĩs beſt, for my ſelt. 


Another Rule teaches us to leta Per- 
fon of Quality go before us, But if we be 


do paſs a River or Slough, where ( be- 
ſides the Danger to which we may ex: 
poſe him) by coming after him, we 


muſt daſh and perhaps dirty him, 


how ridiculous would it be for us to 
keep tothe Letter of the Precept, and 
* 
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behold, his.  Lorddhip in that piiful 
pl "ART 

To make a judicious Application of 
our Rules, we are to conſider as well 
the Effect and Conſequence of our 
Precepts, as the Precepts themſelves ; if 
the Conſequence belike to be indecent, 
we muſt rectify it according to the beſt 

of our Diſcretion. | 

And now _ advertiſe, that in 
the Practiſe of Civility, there are two 
Extreams into which we are in great 
Danger to fall. 

The firſt-is, when by Exceſs of Civili- 
ty we accumulate blind and ſuperfluous 
Complements-upon the Perſon to whom 
we make our Court, 
Hattery; Which proceeds only. from 
baſe _ ſelſiſn Minds, and turns al- 
ways to the Diſadvantage of him that 
receives it? For as the Flatterer diſco- 


£ vers by his continual Cringes and Ado- 


rations, a mean and abject Spirit, ſo 
he who permits it, ſhev's himſelf vain 


and weak to be affected with ſuch Foole- 
ties as ariſe from nothing leis than an 


Eſteem of his Merit. CQuauννjÜs am iſta 
A g entatio pernicicfa Ws Nocere tamen 


Di emen. 


and this is call'd 
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 Nemiini pot ei qui eam recipit, at 
ea dele ow * 72 is A 22 
bis patefaciat Aure,  ſuas maxime qui 
fe fibi aſſentitur, & ſe maxime deletter, 
155 icero. de Amicitia. F 12176 

The ſecond is, when for better Diſ. 
covery of things, we are too ſcrupu- 
lous and nice, making our ſelves Slaves 
to our Suſpicion, and diſquieting our 
ſelves to that Degree, that we become 
ridiculous to other People by our For- 
mality and Ea eſ . 

Civility ought to be free and natu- 
ral, neither affected nor preciſe; and 
when we have paid our Reſpects accor. 
ding to our Duties, we muſt not be 
timerous and fearful, but ſpeak our 
Minds freely: For in ſome People this 
Fear goes ſo far as to Trembling, which 
is not only unpleaſing to the Perſon to 
whom we ſpeak, but implies Mean. 
neſs of Education, and Savageneſs of 
| Nature, 229 QB 4735 25 66% 240 9. & #00 

From whence it clearly appears, that 
Moneſty is not, as. many People think, 
a ſort of Puſilanimity, that leſſens and 
debaſes a Perſon of Quality: But on 


the 5 a . and Re#raint to 
. 


* * 


l Pr. beſt _ to hook i in Benefits, 
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Audacity ity, that renders us diſtaſteful to 
People of. Education. We may 
take that for conſtant which Cicero at- 
firms, Sine verecundia nihil rectum eſſe 
poteſt, nihil honeftum : without Modeſty 
—. is W wee is ne 
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Sen ome. 1 Obſerwations not K 
or R ys pon in Been, fo Fern re- 


- 8099S elan, F 


and obtain ſuch Advantages as we aim 
at. To acquire the Love of others, de- 


pends principally upon our own Beha- 
viour; for a Man that would make him 


felf beloved, muſt Firſt render himſelf 


amiable. Now this is done by beha- 

ving our ſelves civilly, or with Civility 
to all Men, Civility doth chiefly con- 
ſiſt in theſe three Parts. 1. In not ex- 


5 P Actions or Speeches any In- 
| L 7 uy, 


8 
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Kindneſſes for another; and, 


-viliry and Freedom, 
Reſpect 10 eh erg n converſe 
nb 210 0 3 F3:: 1 | He | 
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Jury, Diſeſteem, or Offerice,” or under. 
valuing of another. 2. In being ready 
to do all good Offices and ordinary 


ceiving no Injuries nor Offences from 
sthers. That is, in not reſenting eyery 
Word or Action which may (perhaps 
:rationally ) be interpreted to Diſeſteem 
or Undervaluing. For our out ward Be- 


ha vidur in general, that is beſt that 


declares the Sincerity and Uprightneſs 
of the Heart. Every Man is pred for 
his Honeſty, and Villeins themſelves 
pretend to it, and under that Colour 

ractiſe Deceit , a formal ſtarch'd Be- 
Saviour: is odious, and being forcd 
ande unnatural, Clouds nd diſguiſes.che 
Soul. aii loc ot bono? 3150 Sten 

Complai ſance and Aﬀability are he Or- 
naments of Converſe; and declare one 


2 Lover of Mankind, and argue a good 


Harmony and Concord of the Paſſions. 
They are made up'of'a Mixture of Ci- 
qualified with a 


i \ 
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areſul to perform all Acts of Juſtice in 


Jt things, let his Word be as punctual as 


eſt Matters. 
arefully ' obſerved: "thin a Bond; for 
1 and Honeſty are the 
ity. And this, though the cheapeſt 

il fecure' his Intereſt with all 
i diol him 5 the Want hereof makes 


ol 15 


+ Chegy 
eſt ne converſeth with, and will ren 
er l ur ſuſpected, even when his 
tentions are honeſt and hearty. 


on 


and cenſured by the Mean. 


aW 


85 
Q@ 


11 1 Honeſt rivers, agg ieder, 6 ſuum cuig; 35 , 
120 Faſt, Tot | $22 
uon! Nen ie id 


5 3 Secret of a da 


onſtant in preſerving what'is-commit- 


$2 talkative Man, that uſes his Mouth 
ke a Sluce t to oler'o oute alt is within 
im nne 


He that would be reckoned or eſteem. 
eckin the Hlace where he lives, muſt be 


lis Dealing between Man and Man, ac- 
cording tothe i Maxime. And above 


i Bond, aud as ſacred even in the ſmal- 
Nay, it ſhould be more 


targues a ſhallou : Underſtand ing, and 
Weakneſs of Soul. He that 18 not 


e ed to him, cannot be a Friend. And ſuch | 


— 2 — 
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Say not to a Man (that 8 
ore than common Aſſurance of to be 
our boſom Friend) that you. have 2 


ecret, but dare not tell it. Neither 
preſs a Man vehemently to conceal 
hat you have imparted to him, it im- 
plies you ſuſpect what you have done, 
and diſtruſt his Prudence.  - 

The Vice or Debauchery- of another 
ſhould never be the Subject of public 
Talk ; not of your Friend, 3 you 
love him; ner of your Foe, becauſe he 
is ſo; for this will be conſtrued. che He 
tred to the one, na Parualiry: to theſ pe 
othe gr. [is Mie Hennes off f 

No Man i sto gain 4 Boveronce! for ; 
ownVice,and he that hoaſtingly declare 
it, pulls offan out ward, ſilken, glorious ot 

to ſnew a dirty louſie Shirt, . that is nexqj 
to his Skin. Every Mans Fault ſhouldſ; 
be every Mans Secret; for he that diuu li 
geth it, is a — that hear hi 

When you do a Man a Kindnefs, do i 
ſrankly, rather than to let it be extorte 
from you by Arguments or Importunitiſ 

for obliging freely: is a double 'Caurtelic 
If you have a Debt upon you, whic 
none almoſt can avoid, be punctual i 


"BY 
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bre and if poſſible, let not 
15 that asks, go without it; for b) 
J this Means you "probably either ſave 
his Reputation, or capacitate him to 2 
| Bargain to his Advantage, and general- 
ly there is one of theſe at the Bottom, 
For moſt Men are unwilling to be trou- 
bleſom to others but on Conftraint, Ne 
that neglects his Debts, is undone to the 
World, and muſt not expect either to 
eat or ſleep 3 in Peace, and a poor Man's 
Debt makes the greateſt Noiſe. 

As a Man fhould not let himſelf lie o- 
pen to all the Pumpings of the Prag - 
4: I natical. (but put them off, and here a 
eit is beſt) fo to be over ſevere in not 

eplying to ordinary and eaſie Deſires, 
and ſhy in giving his Opinion in com- 
mon Demands, argues either Pride or 
Formality. T he formal Man' tells you 
u rothing but What is above the vulgar, 

Ind obliges you with a Favour which you 
muſt look upon as ſuch; though the 
things often are not-worth. 'the keeping. 
By this you may conſider how far 
may tell News; but tell none to kim 

chat nds to be a States man, nor ask 


l = none; for the firſt, hell ſeem either 


- "i 
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to Gight4 it, or to know it before; 5 and 

for the latter, he thinks Secrecy be. 

We and thereloce you Siloblg 
un: 2 

When you repreſent the 7 y 5 0 

Fj any of your Superiors, do it as candidly 

gen can z' tis the Method of the World 

- for the leſſer to depend upon the great. 

er; and if you aim at Employ ment, a. i 

void being cenſorious, leſt, before you 7 

are aware you cut that Thread upon} / 

which your Intereſt did wholly depend. t 

Fancy and Chance raiſe moſt, People] n 

to Imployments, and there needs only on ti 

| our Part to ſtand in the Way; and that 4 

= Man removes himſelf or his Friends ata] . 

Diſtance from him, that comes too cloſe ſe 

- with them in private. : 

Il you area Favourite to a great Man it 

aim at not to have his Ear ſolely to vou Yc 

ſelfz for his Slips ſhall be ſure to be im {el 

puted to you, and what he doth well, ta ty: 

himſelf. 4 

Let your Diverlians. and. your Bud to 

2 be mixt aber for Recreations, ty 

thoſe of the Body are better than thoſeſ ne. 

of the Mind. They that can ſind them to 


ſelves no | knploymens but their 225 Ma 
wt 
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ſures, have a perpetual Diſeaſe - tis as. 
ifa Man ſhould never eat any, ſubſtan- 
tial Meat, but live only upon ſauce. 
” | Surely. no Man ſhould. live. in this 
off Worldt hat hath nothing to do in It. 


diy] Say not your are extream buſie, nor- 


ll that you have ſuch a great Deal of bu- 
eat: ſineſs; but rather go about it, and do 
„4. it; and when it is done, you. will be. 
you more eſteemed. 

pon Scorn not any, Man 1 2 the Infirmi- 
nd. ties of Nature, which Art can neither 
ple mend, nor hide ; nor delight to men- 
on tion them, ſince they often create Env Ys 
cha} and ſometimes Revenge. . 


ata - Shew not. your ſelt_ joyful 5 plez- 


loſe fed at the. Misfortunes that have . befal-. 

len, another, though you hated him; for 
it argues a miſchievous Mind, and that 
vou had a Deſire to have done it your 


ſelf it, you had had Power or ; Opportuni- | 


"Theſe" Freceges Fay rather reducible 
to the Rules of Prudence, than Civili- 
ty. properly; but they Two being ſo 
nearly related, I eoncei ved it not amiſs 
em to give them. ; No Man can be a Civil 
lea We t i not A Wiſe Man; SERIE: 
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224 The Rules of Civility.. 
tO conclude, I ſhall tell you what a wiſe 
Man is: He hears more than he talks, 
believes not eaſily, judges ſeldom, and 
then upon Examination; deliberates: 
before he reſolves; is conftant in his Re- 
ſolutions, fears not to repent; ſpeaks 
well of all; defendeth the Fame of the 
Abſent; is courteous, not flattering; 


readier to give than to receive; loves 


his Friends, but doth nothing unwor- 
thy for their Sakes; is ready to aſſiſt and 
_ oblige all Men, and even, many times, 

Strangers; he conſiders Events before 
they happen, and then is neither exalted 


nor dejected; he will avoid Anxie- 


ty and Moroſeneſs; is even in his Car- 
riage, true in his Words; the ſame in 
Reality as he is in ſnew; admires few ; 
derides none; envies none, deſpileth 
none, no not the moſt miſerable, he de- 
lights in the Company of wiſe and ver- 
tuous Perſons; offers not his Advice 
when his Knowledge is deficient ; iscon- 
tent with his Condition; he dorh not 
any thing through Contention, Emula- 
tion, or Revenge, but endeavours to 
return good for evil; he labors to know 
ſo much as to be able to depend upon his 
7, 2 1 2 own 
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own J udgment, though he. doth: 4 


che. But let this ſuffice. 


CHAN NV. 
The Concluſion of this Treatiſe, , 


thought fit to make, for the In- 
(nation of young Gentlemen: It was 
not poſſible to give precepts proper for all 
Accidents and Occurrences in humane 


Converſation : And we are not ignorant 
alſo, that many things are inſerted that 


every Body knows, and perhaps many 
have publiſhed before: But it could not 


de otherwiſe, for our Subject being Ci 


vility in the Actions of Men, and they 
being almoſt always the ſame (Men ha · 


ving drunk, and eat, and ſpit b c. from the 
beginning of the World) it could not be 


avoided but ſpeaking of the ſame, Acti- 


ons, we muſt now and then repeat the 
ſame Rules. For Civility being nothing 


but what Reaſon has wdg'd convenienc 
upon Principles of Nature and Cuſtom , 
EE. 10 
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no Man can magine but before us there 
have been reaſonable Men, as well able 
as we to diſcern and direct what was 
firand convenient in ſuch Caſes _ 
For the compoſing of this Treatiſe; 1 
have conſulted as few Books as Lcould ; 
knowing that the Rules of Civility de- 
pending much upon Cuſtom, old Noti- 
ons would rather diſtract and incumber 
us than otherwiſe .;. however, if I be 
found jumping with other Authors, who 
perhaps have writ upon the fame Sub. 
cc (as it is probable enough that among 
fo many worthy Perſons as do make it 
their Buſmeſs to inſtruct Voutli, and ap- 
y themſelves to it with ſo much Zeal) 
fome-there muſt be who have touch'd 
uport the ſame String, As the moſt ne. n 
85 celary Part of their Inſtruction, at leaſt g 
which appears the Beſt, and is moſt ob. n 
vious to the Eyes of the World cannot || te 
| knilh without requeſting them to ſhew | th 
ſome indulgence ro me; and not to Blame || ty 
me, if tt fome Thiel have * jrajtated at 
them be 
In lot, If in ferſctneſs I reſembx di 
theſe- or rather thoſe, who collecting in 
ar Kcompiling of, Law: 87 that t they n never | m 
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| The Rules of Civility. 
pretend to have made, would be thought 


vain and ridiculous if they ſhould a 
75 any thing extraordinary to them. 


327 


ſelves, [ hall be far from taking Of. 
fence, if any Body adds to my La- 
bours; 1 ſhould rather rejoyce if ſome 
more able Perſon would be encourag'd 
from what 1 have begun, to go on 
with the Deſign, and compleat what I 
may have left imperfect; for whatever 
has been ſaid (and doubtlels much has 
been ſaid) by me or others upon ſo 
m e 0 1 there remains ftill 


Et # #7, © xp 


mat gur Lode” be ied ry oath As 

many. of our old Rules have been chan- 
ged already, ſo I do not queſtion but 
many of theſe will be chang d herea 
ter. Formerly was lawful to ſpit on 
the Ground before a Perſon of Quali- 
ty, if we trod upon it with our Fcot, 
at preſent *tis rude, Formerly we 

might hawk before az Perſon, if we 
did not ſpeak whillt S. were hauk- 
ing, new tis otherwite , Formeriy. ue 
might dip our bread in the Sauce if 
| | we 
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we had not bit it before, now ꝛtwould N 
be clowniſh; Formerly, if any thing. 
in our Mouths: Was offenfive,we had Li. 
berty to convey. it out as well as we 


could, and throw it upon the Ground 
now tis intollerable, Cc. So the Ya 
clear, Cuſtom. can, improve, abo iſh, 
or change b as it pleaſes, and be. 


2 775 may do ſo by Nevert 
eſs Civilii proceedin 


[RA from 
Modeſty, and Mode ſi K Humility, which 
ſtands like the Reſt of Vertues, upon un- 
ſhakeablę Principles,?tis certain tl tho 
Cuſtom may change, Ciuilig will not; 
and he Will always be civil, that is mo- 
4. and he in Pe © that 1 25 lum. 
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older, Wit Fidlr 163k FTE 
Wherein the the Point of Hoa 
our conſiſts, we muſt *know. 
> * Firft-what a Ma of Honour is, 
in "order to which, we muft Imagine 
that there are, as it were two Perſons 
in one Man of. Honour, viz, the in. 
ward and ou rd Man. The inward. 


Man is properly a Man's own Con- 
ſcience, which prompts him to love and 


practiſe Vertue out of meer Zeal for 


Uprightneſs , without caring, if his 


Virtue remain conceaPd , being con- 
tented with the Teflimony of his Con- 
53 — 


— 


230 A ſhort Treatiſe of Honour. 
ſcience. The outward Man, a Man of Ho. 
nour, is the outward Manifeſtation of his 
_ Virtue; that is, when he obſerves the 
fame Uprightnefs in his Dealings with 
other 'Men, which-he obſerves with Re- 
gard to himſelf: Now becauſe this Up- 
rightneſs (hews it ſelf outwardly by the 
good Actions that flow from it, it 776 
ſtrikes the Eye, and attracts the Heart 
of Men; for tis the Property of Virtue 
to make it ſelf efteem'd, applauded and 
believ d; which ' E/fzem Applauſe, and 
Love, is What we call Honogr, or Repu- 
tation. 


Upon this Principle,  HONOUR--« 


\ . 


properly the advantageous Opinion a Man 
gives of. himſelf, becauſe of his perſonal 
Excellence and Merit: Now this Excel- 


lente, is nothing, but Jede, Where, 
with we have ſuppos'd that Perſon to 
be endow'd, and 4 5 
allthoſe Actions that may give a con(pi- 
cuous Eſteem and ſo Opinion him tothe 
World.; For Virtus being what the ſoun- 
deft part of Mapkind 10 Jadg'a, by natu. 
ral Principles (that is by thoſe Seeds and 
* Notions of: Truth, which GOD has im: 
"planted and reveal'd to Men.) to be bones 
4 eee e 


ch prompts him to 


Aſp ors . Tr eatiſe of Honour d. z3T. 
laudable, or conſonant tothe Dignity. of 4 


reaſonable Creature, all thoſe Att ions that 


flow from ſuch Principle, do by unant;} 
mous Conſent, paſs for honeſt and praiſe 

worthy amongſt Men. Therefore two 
Things muſt concur in the making up 
of Honour, viz, Vertue and the Demon-, 
ſtration | and Fame of Vertue. #5 163 ap! 
_ Tis true that when a. Man poſſeſſes 
Vertue, he ought to be little ſollicitous 
about the Opinion of the World, ſince 

Conſcience it ſelf is a Stage large enough 

for Vertue it is not 
the ſame with opinion; For to ſet up 
for a Man of Courage and Importance 

in the World, without Virtue, being 
but à Phantom that diſappears in a Mo- 
ment, and a_looſe Machine that falls 


% 


preſentiy in Pieces ;, ſo. Honour which 
PT otegds. from, that Illuſion only, is 
bur a falfe Honoyr which ſoon, deftroys 
it felf, and which at laſt covers with 
Shame thoſe who had undeſeryedly 
uſurp'd it. Trae Honour muſt have 
a fohid Foundation, and this Foundati- 


on is nothing but YVertze its ſelf; or to 


follow the Nation of the. Ancients, xis 
thro Vert ue, that. we. muſt arrive at 
3 . 


Q 
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 Honoar : For the Romuns having e: 
rected a Temple to each, and Bult 
them contiguous, they made a Gate 
only to the Temple of Yirtae, thro! 
which they went to that of Honor ; 
And indeed Virtue and Honour are ſo 
nearly ally*d;” that one is oftentinies ta- 
ken for the other, and to ſay of one 
that he is honeſt or virtubus, is almoſt 
4 ee to dr he is 4 Man 85 
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Wh the point of pour; is > ſs 
E we the Term of Point. jo 


- ad. cgi Honour, as we do that of 
Point, in the common Way of ſpeak 
ing; whereby we apply Expreſſions, 
either i in their natural or in a aac 
—: 

In a natural Senſe, this Word of Phiat 
may have much the ſame Signification, 
as that of Law, Rule, Maxim, as when 
we ſay, 4 Point of Doctrine, 4 Point 
of. Right, that is, à Rule of Right, which 
„„ | * We 


RPO Owe OM te 


— 
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we cannot omit without breaking in 


on Right. And thus when'we ay 4 75— N 
of Honour, we mean a Rule, a 


and a Maxim of Honour, receiv'd and 
acknowledgid among honeſt Men, which 
ca violated 4 without treſpaſſing 
Honour it ſelf. 

In a ſgarative Senſe, the Word 


Point may be taken for the VUpſbot, A- 


bridgmenr or Substance of feveral things 
that have a Relation to one another: 
That”s the Point, ſay we, to intimate 
the eſſential Part of Buſineſs, wherein 
all the reſt center: And according to. 
this Signification, we may fay, that 


by the Point of Honour, we generals. 
ly expreſs all that is commendable in 
a Man. For as Vertue has ſeveral Parts 


or Denominations, which center all in 
the Word Vertue; ſo, becauſe it is not 


enough for a Man to have one Virtue,” 
but he muſt have them all, to be accoun- 
ted an honeſt Man, we generally compre- 
hend under the Point of Honour, all 
the Honour a Man may acquire from 
all the e Virtues wherewith 0 he. 


is endow'd. | 
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234 Abort Treatiſe of Honour. 
We may likewiſe expreſs by the Word 
Point, the moſt ſenſible Part of ſeveral 
ſenſible Parts, and underſtand by the 
Point of Honour the Senſe a Man ought 
to have ofVirtue or Hozour ; For this be- 
ing what a Man holds, or ought» to hold 
moſt dear and precious, and of which 
conſequently he ought to be moſt ſen- 
{ible and tender, the Point of Honour 
haas been molt peculiarly conſecrated by 
_ Uſe, to expreſs that Senſibility and 
Tenderneſs; 5 Imitation of K. 
olf ſpeaking to ſignify the 
* wolf ſenſible * Part, with 
Point in French, Reſpect to the Body; he 
Fee, re attach d me, ſay we, upon 
Ces 4 Stitch, le, n 
-._-. thePoint of Honoar, That 1s, 
he offended me in my moſt ſenſible Part, 
and of which ought to be moſt tender. 
.. Wherefore we may ſay like wiſe, that 
the Point of Honour is the Fear of Diſ- 
grace, that is, the Fear of falling into 
Contempt, or Diſeſteem., which Fear, 
is properly what we call Share, (in 
Latin, Pudor) or Modeſty, and which 
belongs to the Men, as well as the Wo- 
men; tho' it be chiefly uſed for the Senſe 
the Fair Sex ſhew of theic Honour _ 
"HE be Cha- 


rd 
a 

he 
ht 
E- 
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Men who have a corrupt Imagiration, 


We in * Reſpect paid 
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_ Chaſtity. Thus we ſee that Homer 
gives no other Name to the Point of 5 
oY When he makes 5 5 ſpeak . 
recians to enco rage mem to 

Ls this Se and this Fear I | 
Dices, and of che Contempt we e fall 


into by unworthy Actions, that make 


honeſt Men, and the Point f Honour: In- 
ſomuch that it may be truly ſaid, That a 


THE who has no Shame, * no Honour. 


Falſe Point of Honour, or "Pride, . 


e are the Significations that be 
given to the Point of Honour when it 
is taken in good Part. But becauſe 


have alſo corrupted the Point of Honour, 
and ſubſtituted Vanity in the Place of 
Vertue, the ſame Term has been taken in 
an illsenſe, and made to ſignify the moſt 
trifl ing things that might contribute to 


the deſign which pride inſpires of making 


ones ſelf. reſpected: In that 


| Caſe tis LNG aPoint,*That 2. | 


is, a nothing. He is touchy; ay ellade 1 4 


—— — 


We, upon the Point of Honour; 1 


that is, he is ſo nice & trouble · eb I 


4 
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4 that he is offended: at the leaſt 
thing that does not fatisfy his Ambi- 
tion; Now as in{this Signil tion, de 
may "mean. by ther Word Point, the 


minuteſt Part af diviſible things, 15 the 


Point of Honour is properly, not a Rule 
efcrib'd_by: Honour, but a Panttilio of 
Ceremony:, With Reſpect to ſuch vain 
and proud People, and the Swelling of | 
Cel A | 

And indeed to (apply here what we 
ſaid in the Beginning of this Treatiſe ) 
as Vices endeavour to appear under 
the Semblance of Virtues; ſo moſt Men 
pretend to be very ſenſible of Honour, 
tho? they are not really ſo; They - cover 
their Imperfe&tions under fait 1 Names, 
and call Point of Honour, 4 certain 2 
ming Pride, and Toachineſs , which is 
quite contrary to the true Point , Hb. 
nour. For whereas the latter as it is in a 
Man of Honour, is a great Senfe of 
Virtue, becauſe of Virtie it ſelf, even 
ſio far as to deſpiſe Morlay Tlinoar: This 
Am Pride, on the contrary, is an 

immoderate Ambition of the. Honour 
of the World, inſpird by Conceit and 
Self- love. Therefore it not only ſecks 
| | - Applaule, 
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Applauſe, but even bears the Denial ufir 
withImpatience,and ſo it exerciſes a kin 
of Tytanny incthe Worid; this is the 
Point of Honour of the Ambitiaus and 
falſe Braves , of the Paſſionate, Bratiſb, 
Comardly, revengful and unchriſtian; ina 
Word, of thoſe who! Wr p er 
rr. cad dn. 0 9 
1900M o uu & 0: F "ey 

< Wh the fr at, Paine of Aw 16. 
On the contrary, 
our ,or the Point of Howour of honeſt 
Mew, does ſotely- confiſt in what is 


of very one-of us in 
ydeſine the Por vf | 
made det "Dn," For tho" there be ſe· 
vera} Duties ificumbent upon one Man, 
yet we may ſay, that there ie A one 
W 101i there he fe werd 
Howouv, or ferk 
they 400 all center in one. (| 
There ate in Effect, feverat: . 
incutnbone.owa! Man but all theſe Da- 


tier are no ather; than the Obligations 


laid on us by imo cvording to the diffe- 


rent Things to ich it may direct us: 
ms e we may oſs here the ſame 


the true Point Ho: 


Jerks Duchy; chat | 


? Divi — 
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| Diviſion: wr made in the Beginning of 
this Chapter and diſtinguiſh thefei O 
Aigarions in general, into outward and 
rr, 37unoHh to ww * 


done it voluntarily, he would have 


Inward. Obligatiams are thoſe, which we 
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Outward Obligations are thoſe, which 


exact ſome. Actions from us, by Vir- 
tue of a Right chat others have ic. 
quirx'd over us; if, for inſtance ſake, I 1 


pay a Man a ſumm of Money I owe 
him by Virtue of a Bond, Ido diſcharge 
my Duty, and am as a Man of Ho- 
nour by ſo doing; whereas had I not 


he had aequird aver me hy/my Bond. 


diſcharge out of a meer Motive of Con: 
ſcience, without being fore d 70 it; by 
any Body, as if in the ſame Inſtance, 


I pay the ſame; Man the ſaid Summ of 


Money 5 tho I. know he has loſt my 
Bond, and therefore cannot force me to 
pay him; Now this is cal ld inmari Ju- 
ſtice, and is properly that Sed of Vir. 
tue, that makes us do things for Virtue's 
fake; and is conſequently the ehe 
Puch that Honour can attain. For tho 


Credi- 


— 
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Creditor, when he Px} conſtrain me 


ſo s 
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Honour, Where in Honour 4 ud 

Virtue 0 tho aden, Fs 1 2 
As e are eyeral Sorts > 
| alle * Obligati-' Sorts of Point 
| Man, which center - of Roacur. 
all in one, ſo there are like. 
wiſe feveral Sorts of Fat of Honour 
which end all in dne. Now if we de- 
ſcend to Particulars,” we ſhall find that in 
all Men there are 48 it were, three Sorts 
of Points of Honour, the rſt Sr which 
relates to Nature, the Second to every 


ones Imployment or Calling, and the th 1d 
to Religion. | 


* 
FF» 7 x 
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The | 


+ * Homo fic be- 


349 ne reatiſe 7 Honour. 


Fee 


Pbiot o of "Ho nour actor ing 1 fo Mature. 
. The Pots «of tne with Reſpect to 
| Naber, is uty. inſpired by Natar: 


94 Man w he #.3 n, and is no. 
elſe but to live according to the 
nance a Agreement of thing e 
Wich gau, which alone diſtingui. . 
ſhes a Mar from a Bruce. Theſe ats 
eternal and innate Ideas, that make 
him truly a Man ; theſe are the a. 
ral Seeds of Honeſty, which are in him 
the Spring of the. Virwes _ commonly 
call'd Cardins! or Fundamental, vis. 
Jaſbice, Prudence, Tay! ude an Ten 
perance, and which do ah prompt 
| Men to bonoarable Ations: Therefore 
a Man ought natutallx to be the more 
ſenſible of that Point of. Hb 
no vito digna A AS, that he immediatelz 
facere debet, renounces and forfeits the 
ans Nobleneſs of his Nature and 
num. Species, and the Excellence 
And Empire he has, eve 
Brutes by his "Reaſon, when he injure gre 
himſelf in that Point of Honour, bj not 
Actions unworthy of the Dignity off Cr, 
humane Nag N Sen 
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- This was the Pole: of *- Honour of. the 
And indeed, teh Natural Point of Ho. 
nour is the foundation of all the reſt, 
ſince *tis abſolutely neceſſary, that a 
Man be a Man, before he be any Thing 


| $F| elſe. But we ſhall be yet Latch, able to 


judge of the importance of that Point 
of Honour, 1f we caſt our Eyes on the 
Actions of the great Men of Antiquity : 

All their great, glorious, honourable 
and commendable Atchievements, pro- 
ceeded from this Point of Honour: For 
having known Virtue only thro Na- 
ture, all their Diſcoveries went no far- 
ther than this, viz. That Nature having 


made us different from Beaſts, the Du- 


ty of Man, and his true Point of Honour, 
was, in all his Actions to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf. from Brates, by enn 
them to Reaſon. 


Great Virtue of the Ancients.” 


From this Fountain , did flow the 
"Y great Piet) towards the Gods z 
nothing exalting Men above other 
Creatures, more than thoſe ſupernatural 
Sentiments of Devotion; From the 
M fam 
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ſame Squrce. proceeded-ithoſe. Admira- 
ble Effects of Probity and Modeſty, that 


trepidity; 


more chan humane. Conſtancy and In- 


that fervent Zeal for Juſtice ; 


andthoſe ſurprizing Actions of the Love 
ſome illuſtrious, Ancients had for their 


-Countrey. 


to whoſe Safety, Honour 


and Glory, they 8 their Lives 
and Fortunes „ Which public Spirit 15 a 
Second Piet). 

From the ſame Spring aroſe 2 


| credible Actions of Homeſty, which is, 


as it were, a Third Piet of Man to- 
Wards other Men; inſomuch., that 
ſome have return d to their Enemies, or 
to ſpeak more properly, to their Tor- 


mentors, rather than to viclate the 


Sanctity of their Oath. In ſhort, from 
hence came thoſe. ſhining and glorious 
Deeds of Humanity, Good. nature and 
Generoſity , in Relation to Injuries, 


* Fuſt. 
Lips. Mo- 
nit. & Ex- 
emp. # ol, 
Lt. 11. 
Chap. xii- 


They knem, to uſe the Words 


of Gaſs Lipſius, that Gentle. 


neſs and Humanity is the Chi 


racter of great and well. horn 
Souls; as on the contrary, clown 


465 ” uatoward and anreaſons ble 
Mes 
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Men are for the moſt part vindictive and 
cruct, whe en they me be 5 impunely. 


pericles an Enemy. fo Revenge. 


We have a rare Exampleof it in the 
great Pericles, who at the Hour of Death, 
comprehended all the Honour of his 
Atchievements; or to ſpeak it in our 
Phraſe, made his whole Point of 
Honour to conſiſt in this, that he had 
ne ver caus d any one to Mourn. 


1 4 alſo Ring Philip. 
we find like wiſe another Inſtance of © 
it in Philip, the Father of Alexander the 


Great, who made his Point of Honour 


ſo eſentially to conſiſt in Humanity, 
og he ſaid to thoſe who endeayour'd 
toperſuade him to be reveng'd of ſome 
that had offended him; Tl newer do it: 
Would you have me pull down my ſelf the 
Monuments of my Glory; which to e- 
rect, is the only _ of all the Actions of 
my Life? But what is more ſurprizing 
in this King, is, That in an Audience of 
Leave, which he gave to ſome Athenian 
Ambaſſadors (to whom he had gran- 
ted all that they came to demand of 
* 1 him) 
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him ) having, by an Exceſs of Bounty, 
 askd them if there was yet any thin 


Wiherein he might gratifie them; an 


one of them having inſolently made 

Anſwer : Yes, To go and h ro fell 
he only ſaid, Addreſſing himſelf to the 
other Ambaſſadors: Let your Maſters 
know that thoſe who ſpeak at this Rate, 
diſcover more Weakneſs than thoſe mho pa- 
trently hear them. 1 80 FA 


Gentleneſs and Genereſity of Julius Cæſar. 
To paſs from the Greeks to the Ro. 
mans: Julius Ceſar, tho ' match- F- 
leſs in all Things, was yet ſo moſt 
eminently in his Gentleneſs and Ge. 
neroſity. In the Beginning of the 
Civil. Wars, when moſt People thought 
it Prudence to ſtrike a Terror, he gene- 
rouſly and freely ſpared the Lives of e- 
very Body, and ſet them at Liberty. 
What did he do at the Taking of Cor- 
ſinium? There was in the Place Thirty 
 Cohorts, a great Number of Senators 
and Roman Knights, and the very 
Choice of Pompey's Forces; and tho? he 
might have put them to Death, or at 
leaſt have kept them Priſoners ; he em 

CREE etl 
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| let them go over to Pompey without Ran- 
ſom. | Nay, at the Battle of Pharſalia, 
| | when he ſaw Victory leaning ' on his 
_ he rode 9 4 — down, bidding 
; his Men to ſpare t 

> || to leave an Tu Monument of his 
Humanity, and of that Greatneſs of 
„ || Soul, whereby he raisd himſelf above 
* 


amongſt Pompeys Papers, the Letters 
of ſuch as had follow'd his Party , he 


r. | committed them all to the Flames, "hat 
o- | he might not afterwards be tempted to 
h- be reveng'd of them, He nor only 
ft | mourn'd Ne Death of Pompey, who had 
| loſt his Life thro? the Villainy and Per- 
fidiouſneſs of another, but reyeng'd it 
likewiſe, ard caugd hisStatues, which 
the People h. had un down, to be ſet 
5 


"6s of Auguſtus Ceſar, 


Angal as Ceſar did not only ſucceed 
hin in the Empire, but in his Moderari- 


Jon likewiſe ; For without mentioning his 


e Genetoſity i in forgiving Cinna, who had 
- at plotted againſt his Life: Hiſtory has 


Sen 8 an Inſtance of his Clemeney, 


let M 5 which 


eir fellow Citixens; and 


all his Contemporaries, having found 


* 
4 
eee a ee ty — — 


7 
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which is the more remarkable, as that 
it was pradt iſ'd in Relation to a mean 
and inconſiderable Fellow, being a high. 
way man, who infeſted Spain, and u 
whoſe Head Auguſtus was oblig'd to 
ſer a Price, becauſe he could not be ap. | 
prehended , this Robber having Notice | 
of it, thro an unparallell'd Piece of Con- 
fdence, came himſelf to the Emperor, 
and told him, Tow have promis'd' a Re- 
ward to whomſoever ſhall» deliver to you 
dead or alive, The Robber Crocita, ( for 
this was his Name) Toring you his Head, 
J a be 717 je fel f. Aagaſtas admiring the 
7h Reſolution of the Fellow; not only par- 
don'd him, but gave him alſo the Re- 
compence he had promis d for his Head. 
The ſame Emperor ſeeing in Milan a 
Statue of Brutus who: had been his Ene- 
my, which had been erected to him 
whilſt he was Governour of that Pro- 
vince, he ſorbid it to be pull'd down. 
But theſe Examples would carry us too 
far, ſince there is ſcarce any great Mai 
in whom Humanity and; Moderation 
did Not ſhine: Among. the reſt. Fel 
e an and Titus ha ve eee renderei 
een Ives commendable; | me 
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ene of the Phil oſephers. 1 


wy there ever, in the State of Na- 
, ſuch; Gentleneſs and Genero- 
ſity as ſurpaſsd that of the Ancient Phi- 
loſophers ? Of which 


Aan, 
 Ioglorioas 0 onforts thou ſouls 805 
(nee, 
From his mean Blood, but, oh! Revenge 
Eis ſweet. 


Fhes think the C rowd, who, , eager to engage, 
Tale quickly Fire, pt into Rage; 

Whomeer conſider; but without 4 Pagſe, . 
Make ap in Paſſion, what they want in ( auſe. | 


(thought, 


in 10 


Daß b 171 (86: 4330 (oa Draught 
n Mind geren; ind could not wiſh 2 


ſee - 
His * 7 drink: 45 ; deep 45 be ; . 
11 Divinely brave ! 
njard lie fell, and he forgave : | 
— Rove 2 WOW? 
of. . 


Juvenal gives us 
a sketch in the e * Juv. Jar vii 


Not Ho mild Thales, nor Chryſipppus 
No# tha G00 Man, who dank dür. 


J 1 ſtill we find 
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Degenerous Paſſion, and for Man too baſe, 
It Jos its Empire in the Female Race. 


The Virtus of ſome of the Antients 
was alſo emeniently Conſpicuous in the 
Contempt of Sanders, of which 1 ſhall 
give a few Inſtances. Some drunken 
Fellows having publickly rail'd at the 
Mie of Piſiſtratus, and coming to throw 
themſelves at his Feet, and beg his Par- 
don for it: What do you mean? Said he 
to them, feigning being ſurpris d; My 
Wife did not ſtir out yeſterday : As for 
you, let me advife you never to get drunk 
As for Philip. King of Maceden,. of 
- whom we have ſpoken before, he not 
only was inſenſible of Slanders, but e- 
ven made his Advantage of them, by 
correcting what was amiſs in himſelf; 
and becauſe he had been inſulted an 
tax d with many Faults, by the Ache. 
nian Ambaſſadors, he us d to ſay, That 
he was oblig'd to them for making him 4 
better Man ij their Sanders, which he 
endequourd ta belye:byhiis good Attians: -. 
„Aut igonus and Hrrims, his Succeſ- 
ors; were like wiſe regardleſs of _ 
„%%; ?́· v ders. 
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ders. The latter being inform'd, that. 
ſome young Men had ſpoken ill of him 
in their Cups, he ſent for them, and 
one of them confeſſing the Fact, and 
telling him withal, very frankly and 
ingenuouſly, That, perhaps, they would 
have ſpoke 4 great deal worſe of him, had 
not their Wine faiÞPd them: Pyrrhas took 
the Thing hy the right End, and only 
J — 8 3 
The ſame Pericles whom TI have al- 
ready mention'd, being follow'd to his 
very Houſe by an infolent Fellow, who 
loaded him with hard Names all the 
Way, he anſwer d never a Word; but 
being come home, and Night coming 
on, he bid one of the Men light a Flam- 
beau, and reconduct the Fellow to his 
Habitation. In ſhort, the Emperors of 
Rome, owe almoſt all their Greatneſs to 
this Elevation of Su. 
Now whence came thoſe noble Senti- 
ments in People who were only ac- 
quainted with Nature ? They proceed 


= 


from that natural Point of Honour of 
which we are ſpeaking ; that is, from 
that Duty purely Humane, which oo 


= 4 58 
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ſiſts in, 1 | nothing unworthy of A 
Man, « or of Humane Reaſon. bie 


. 1 Ie : 


Second Pet of Honodt of one's Profe Mon. 


The Second Point of Honour is that of 
the Employment or. Profeſſion to which 
the divine Providence calls us. And 
his Point of Hoyour is the indiſpenſible 
Duty incumbent upon us, which Duty 
centers in the moſt Eſſent al Part of our 
cer. 


ob of Haden, Smettign, 
he eſſential Quality of 1 King ig, 


for the Purpoſe, 'is to overn gh" 
ing to the Laws, Ad to admininifter: 
Juſtice to the Peaple whio ha ve eſtab-. 
Iſha him, and have intruſted with Him. 
as it were ſtom G O, thie Power öf 
the Sword ; that the Strong may not. 
appreſs the Weak; nor. the Wicked in. 
ſult over. the Good.; and that thereby. 
the whole Society may be maintain'd i in. 
Peace. "uſt ice therefore! Is, as it were, the 
Su", or the very Soul, of a. State, and: Gy 
the principal, moſt Noble, and. "moſt: Me 
gloricus Function of a, Sovereign; 5: and hi 
5 conlequently, his Point If Honour. 95 1 


_— 


Le daher e., _ 


| +1330 J eit Gr Ul E iin 10 
| ” Of Magifrates. „aner TA 
| Magiſtrates under which Na me, 

— be underſtood Publick Miniſters, 

and all ſuch as the Prince appoints to 

adminiſter: 10 uſtice, and to whom he 
communieates -:his Authority) ought. 
aſſentially, and; Above all Things, to be 

' | Upright and Juſt: And herein like- 

'- | wiſe lies their. a Honour. 1 


0 


* „ me 
4 1 1 n « . 7 
— 


fly a2) . 


0; 9112 

ae Of; Sword: Mane: £ 
>MiSobditr. (under which: ebnen 8 
tion cl comprebend mor only all thoſe 
wd ſerve in the Army, but likewiſe all 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, becauſe 
they are naturally, as it were, a Body 
of Reſerve fot the Defence of the Prince 
and State upon a ſudden Emergency) 
ought principally to be a Man of Co. 
7 . ny bis Point of X A . 

e Us a 106902 ö 
30 215111 0 Merchatts::. Rn e 
1 ' Ardderehant, whoſe! Profeſſion con- 
ſiſts in coritinual:\ Dealings with Other 
Men; ought to loc upon Honcſi) as His 
ene ;, it — den * 
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of Commerce, and therefore his Point 
of . N — OE; 

= ma {4 19bas Janes 
"of Workmeno lo (6 
The bene and Labdbre „e to 
be indaffrious and laborious, and anſwer 
their Vocation, and diſcharge theit Du. 


1 ty ee ea, Tis ut ris 


| bog. 31, 1 41; Can 


And, to opalk fm the Tenor to ab 
Spiritual Commotiwealth,”Eccle baſticks 
ought: in Fs hn 9 unblemiſhyd 


_ exemplary Lives, to anſwer, the Obli- 


gations of their Charadter: And if they 


have Dignities andBeneficeswithCure of 
Souls, the acquitting themſelves of their 
9 harge, is e their Poins' 5 Ho 


Lea bat * n $ = 45 | | 7? 1 
3 7 3 its 725 11 C7 


Of Hu: 115 Fee | 


As for I I meant cheth all a. 
long when 1 ſpoke of Men: There be- 


ing this only to be ſaid, particularly in 


Relation to them, that. ' Modeſty and 
Chaftity, ought to be their Paramount 
Quality, and Point of Honour; inſo- 


much, that Aae often i exprevid by 
the 


1 
1 
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the Word Honour. - Andi beſides, Wo- 
men ought to diſcharge the Duty or ; 
their Emplo t; if they have — 1 

Not but that” a Prince ought to 
be Brave, Honeſt, Laborious and Ver. I 
tuous; a Gentleman and a Soldier Juſt, 
Faithful, Active and Relig ious, a Mer 
chant Equitble; Stout} Labortbus ane 
Devout; an Axtificer; Honeſt; Cu- 
ragious and Sober, — ſo: forth : For 
all theſe ſeveral Perſoris could not be 
ſaid to be tender oi their Point of H. 
_ unleſs theyidid iacquit:themſelyes.: 

Fall the Parts bf it, But is weir E. 

(ive! rofefoͤug that unites in one 
Point all the other Qualifications, out | 
of which is form'd one Priacipal and 

Paramount, which is generally, and | 

without being taken Notice of, be Ae | 

tributes which deneminates them Men 


I 

l 
f 
. 
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Therefore the Phint of \ Honout of a 
Judge, is to be Upright and Juſt: Im MK 

this all his other Qualities centers; and 1 
this is the Part he is moſt tender ot, if WM 
he has any Senſe of Honour. We ſer 
this confirm'd by daily Experience : 
For Y one mo of a Judge, * he has 
no 
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no) Oourage, tliat he hates taking Peins, 
and has hut nenne eee but 
Laugh at it. 1 ace le 
ordinary Oourſe But if 
one ſhou?d ſay: of him that 
Bribes on hinh Sides, he preſently. flies 
into Paſſinn, begahſe be eee in 
'hismaſtdenkble Parts B Man of 
the Sword wil not ber Hun concern 7 


if you ay be is an indifferent Pay- 
Maſtery: 


drinles hard, 
and has nat mich: Religions but tel! 
himg!>hedhrinks: offdhnyJaangers,; and 
hel jw gone Ap ne Ap Ye» 
w- Attach; the Paint of Honour 
effencinh ts his: Profeſſion. And Am i. 
is with Men of other anne Ty „ 10 


has « Vile19i19; i bine, wards 
Thivd Point of \ ngen, ee, 
. RN mot C Alan, INH 23% 


The Third Point of Honour, is thatof 
| CHRISTIANITY wbichyconfiftsi in do- 
ing. nothing un worth of the Chriſtian 
Religion which we haye engaged td pro- 
fels by a SolemmPnromiſe im our Baptiſm, 
which Promiſe, implys a Reſolution ra- 
ther to ſuffer Death, than to break any of 
ole Commandments GOD has — 


takes 5 


7 loves Women, 


for-: 


— 
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bor thenlightening and perfetking g Rea - 
- ſon, and to make it capable — — 
Humane Nature, as far as it is poſſible 
I atter its Corruption, to its firſt n 
end Purity. 


6 N. bich reftifies the Natural Point of 

„ „ ene „% Ve 1g lt 
iss the, Point f > Honour, which 
by oftentimes, contrary to the Dictates 4 
the Natural Point of: ee 
Humble and patient d' which, 
|. humble. as it 5, makes ay Feen conn 
20 


+ Jous againſt; Temps. 
a h Ae 1 
t; | Defence of. Relat, Track 


Irity. 

q Theſe. are 455 gen erous f gra 
„that proj mp thoſe heraical Gn 
«; | Souls, of oth; Sexes, and of all Con- 
k. ditions, to ſuffer the moſt e exquiſite. Tor- 
ments that the Devil could ſuggeſt, ra- 
a ther chan do any thin ing ee, 0 
„ their Religion, Which G c an. 
* Nee a [who \profel. ewe es 
„ | Ehrittians,, ke to endeavour to imi- 
tate, and never to act againſt; that Poiut 
91 9 Te x mut! i againſt the SanAity: 
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of Life, to which they ane bound 
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15 4 points of Wr Ce; 127105 in 
that of Chriſtia lanity. 


_ > 4.4 of* Howout -. The Firſt, 
which is that of Nature, is common to 
all Nen: The Second, 


Which reſults 
from ones Profeſſion, 1s Pt particular to e- 
very one of us; And e Third, which 
Gr gs rings fron m Religion, is common to all 


e This Honour is communi- 


Ae e Body, one way or other; 
and all ſuct as havethe Uſe of Reaſon, 
are ſenſible of it. But as the Point 'of 
Honour, according to C Briftianity, is the 
true and moſt perfect Being, as I ſaid 
ſome where, the Seed of all Buber Vir. 


tues; 7 that allo that not only the 


Natural, but all orher Points of Honour 


are reQified, and meet in it as their pro- 


1 Center; inſomuch, — it 1 0 
| al 


* . 


, 
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d I aid, that there is (or atleaft ought to 
I be) no other Point of Honour among 
Chriftiansr And indeed, let a Man be 
but a good Chriſtian and he'll diſcharge 
all his Duties: Is a Judge a good Chri- 
ſtian 7 He is alſo a good Judge: Is a 
Man of the Sword a. good Chriſtian 3 
1 | He e —_— _ 1 forth.” 
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mf : of 'Baſeneſs and what it is. 


( Nw, that 1am forc 4; to make uſe of the Words Paſs 
| and Baſeneſs, to expreſs what Ihe French — 9 


en 


KJ + Hat I a FART, laid down, 
is conffrm'd by its contrary, it 
being . to oppoſe One Vice to One 
7 irtne. Now. the Coptrary of the Point 
Honour, is what we call Baſeneſs, 

17 which is an inſenſubili f Honour or Vir- 
e: For we gde the Epithet of Baſe 
e co all the Actions, that ſhew that the 
5 Perſon from whom * W * 
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no Senſe of Honour, nor _ in 


neſs for Virtnue. W on 
We call Bg, khe Violation of 
Natural Virtues; that is, of thoſe Prin. 


ciples of Honeſty, which are ſuggeſted 
by Nature, enlightened by Reaſo-2, and 
*is in that Senle, we call a Man B 2, 
who has no Senſe ef piety and Religi- 
on , (I ſpeak here with the Wiſe, and 
| not with the. Libertines) who breaks 
_ Word, who uſe Fraud and Deceit, 

1 : 
We call Baſe, thoſe Judges, who re- 
gard leis of the Honour of their Em- 
ployments, . ſuffer Sears, to be 


brib'd... 


We call Boſe and Cowardiy, Aa. 52 


57 * 


his Prince and Countrey, runs awg 75 be. 
fore the Enemy. © ooo fy 

Me call Bae, fuch Clergy den Su 
their Character 20 2 Cloak #5 their Vi 


ces. | 9 Tyr N E 27 4 ; 
And fatty, we cull thoſe Women 
Bafe, w ho proflitate thei Honour, - Hog, 
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of Pride, or the Falſe point of Hatiouy, 


The > — that wounds Honour, proceeds 
bath I within and without. 8 
W nn 
Hus Buſeneſs is directly oppoſite ite 
to the Point of Honour; which. 
ſhiews that the Offence that wounds Ho- 
nour, may proceed hoth from our ſelves 
and from others; and which agrees with 
what I ſaid before: concerning the two. 
Parts, that are eſſential in a Man of Ho- 
nour: For it is not enough to be Honeſt 
with Reſpect to others, buta Man muſt 
be fo tooinRelation to himſelf. 


D: 


Fre vun 505 Baſeneſs 44 Pride. 


Now the Offence we may our ſelves 
give to our Honour, is of two Sorts: 
The one is that Buſeneſs whereof T have 
already ſpoken; that is, when'thro in- 
ſenſibility of Virtue we commit Actions, 
which beſides their irregulariy, dolike- 


with" — our „ The 
ather 
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other is when we do not directly fall in- 
to an Evil, but ſuffering our ſelves to be 
dazled by falſe Sentiments, we quit the 
True, and Embraee the Fulſe Point of 
Honour, or Pride, wherein we may be 
eaſily miftaken ; for the latter, like a 
lying Devil, counterfeits Truth upon 
all Occaſions, in order to ſurprize us. 
There are as many falſe Points of Ho- 
nour, as there are true ones. The Point 
of Honour, according to Nature, gui- 


ded by Reaſon, is to curb our Natural 


Appetites, and never to ſwerve from 


the general Principles of Honeſty; 


whereas Pride and V. anity prompt us to 
indulge our Natural Defires upon all 
Occaſions. The Point of Hotronr of 


8 ones Profeſſion, is to be well skill'd. in 


the Things we pretend to, and to do 
them well; whereas Pride makes Men 
— arkd-onatt in their 


Profe ſſions, when indeed rhey are. net- 


_- they 


The Point of Honour, according t to 
Chriſtianity, conſiſts not only in not do- 
ing Ill, but like wiſe in doing Good out 
cf a Principle of Charity; whereas 
c A makes. . Chyiſtins * 
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ned d 


is Touchy, Captious, and offended aʒt 


has its Eſſence in Gentleneſs, Modera- 
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their Paſſions, under the Cloak of Hy 
pocriſy, and a Counterfeit Piety. | 
As for Injuries that others may offer 
to our Honours, Ihave ſhewn wherein 
they conſiſt , and how far it is lawful to 
revenge them: But in this lies the 
greateſt Conflict between the True and 
the Falſe Point of Honour. The Latter 
being conſcious of its want of Merit, 


the leaſt ſhew of Contempt, whereas 
the True Point of Honour is moderate, 
humble, and turns Contempt it ſelf to 
its own Advantage. Pride ſeeks Repu- 
tation by Revenge, and True Honour 
by Pardoning. Pride returns a real E- |}, 
vil for imagined Offences, True Ho- 
nour returns Good for Evil, even when 
the Injury is real. Pride places Honour 
in Violence, Anger, Paſſion, Swagger. _ 
ing and Cunning; but Trae Honour 


tion, Patience, Candor and Sincerity. 
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E ſhall now bring in ſome 
Examples, which ſhall at 

the "v4 time, ſhew the uſe we ought 
to make of he foregoing Rules. A 
Magiſtrate, for the Purpoſe, has been 


taxed, that inſtead of Adminiſtring 


Juſtice fairly, he ſells it to the en 
Bidder: This Injury is certainly 
moſt heinous that can be offer d to res 
Honour, which conſiſts in doing Juſtice 
to the Rich and Poor without Diſtincti- 
on. If he be a Man, he ought to be 
extreamly provokd by this Affront: He 
is ſo indeed, and his 4 — would 
foon have Recourſe to Revenge, if it 
was not check d by Reaſon. 
Reaſon therefore, mounts at that 
Time the Tribunal, in order to paſs 


Judgment on the Offence : She hears I 


on one ſide the Natural Reſentment, or 
Pride, as the offended Party, which lays 


before her, an innocent Man abe 


4 ſport Treatifs of " Honour. "ah 
abugd ;' a: Magiſtrate ' concernꝰd; 
Contempt the more Criminal, as 3 
a Reſpect is due to his Office; which ſub- 


ſiſting only by Authority, the vilitying 
him; dbgn at the ſame rr jew his Au- 


thority, and render him uſeleſs, and 


incapable to diſcharge his Office. 
On the other ſide, 
True Point of Honour in favour of the 


Prifoner at the Barr: It repreſents to 


her, that he that gave Offence. was Raſh, 


Paſſionate, Drunk, out of his Senſes, 


or if you pleaſe, that having loſt his 
Suit, his Grief had ext thoſe In- 


jurious Words from him; Which makes 


Reaſon take Notice, that tho? the I. 
juries 
from an imperfect, corrupted, and di- 
ſturb d Will which conſequently renders 
it, in a Manner, axvolantary, | © 
Pride, alledges then Law of Nature, 


which allows to purſue ones Revenge 


by Law; toattaek a Man's Reputation, 
being little leſs conficerable than to At- 


tempt upon his Life; and Puniſhments 
being neceſſary both for the Correction 
of the Guilty, and to give others Warn- 


_ On the others Hand, the True 


Reaſon! hears the 


proceed from the Will, yet tis 


Point 


1 
* . 
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264 . MA bort Treatiſe of Honour. 
Point of Honour inſiſts upon the Law bf 
makes Honour to conſiſt, not in reveng: 

ing an Injury, but in forgiving it. 
7 2 _— 5 her 
elf, enclines Nature, by Degrees, to 
hearken to Religion, or Chriſtian Wil- 
dom. She ſhews how glorious and 
commendable it is, to regard others in 
ones ſelf, and ones ſelf in others; to 
conſider our Faults and Weakneſſes in 
_ theirs, as being all link d in Conſangui. 
.nity by Nature; to reflect that Honour 
is never loſt by the Injuries we receive, 
but by the bad Actions we do; and 
an honeſt Man ſtands and falls to his 
own: Conſcience. She ſhews, contrary 
to the Sentiments of Pride, That he 
who patiently bears an Injury, as he 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from others, does 
thereby raiſe his Honour and Reputati- 
on, inſtead of hurting them; and that 
it matters but little, if ſuch as have a 
-perverted Judgment, turn, by invented 
Names, his Virtue into Diſgrace; ſince 
thoſe wrong Judgments do neither al- 
ter the Nature of the Thing, nor the 
7 5 True 
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true Opinion one-ought to have, of it, { 
no more than Sugar ceaſes to he ſ weet, 
altho?. a ſick-Body, whoſe Mouth is 
out of Taſte, finds it bitter. 
Moreover, Wiſdom repreſents 5 
all wiſemen not only among Chriſtians, 
but ſuch as were ſtrangers to Chriſti- 
anity , never minded thoſe imaginary 
Diſgraces ; And that the falſe Notion 
of Diſhonour, is an Impoſition upon 
Reaſon, which ought particularly to 
be deſpisd by all thoſe whe: have Ver. 
tue and Senſe. "IT" 
Finally-, Reaſon being * pms ae 
fd by thoſe wholſom Fe Sig re· ſet· 
tles Peace in the Mind of the ollen 
ded Perſon, ſilences the Laws of Na- 
ture by the Precepts- of. Religion, and 
qualifying the Pride of this Magiſtrate, 
by his true Point of Honour, lets him 
ſee how · commendable it is in a publick 
Man, whoſe Authority furniſhes. him 
with various and eaſie Means of Re- 
venge, to forgive the Injury, and to 
make his Generoſity and Wiſdom to 
be admir'd at the ſame Time. | 
Thus, this wiſe... Magiſtrate. recti-, 
wes, (ag; 10 he apght 70 do) one Right 


by anther; And becauſe that of Re. 
ligion 1 over all the 
Reſt, 78 ch * which diſplay ing 
the generous Zeal of Charity, enclines 
him not only to pardon the Offender, 

' but even to R him, and ſerve. him 

. afterwards, if Occaſion offers, with the 
Tenderneſs of 4 Father: And thus he 

i N e by 3 that 

he 18 4 a Magiſtrate, but above 

{ all; Aa Cbriltzan. 2 of 

Let's view er a juſt 
Reſentment, of a Calumay whoſs-Con- 
ſequences might ſtill be-more-dange- 
 rous: A Man of the Sword being actu · 
ally in the Service, and having a con- 

- fiderable Poſt; the” à Subaltern, finds 
himſelf in an im t Action, that 
png to have un ill Succeſs; The 
Officer who commands in chief, being 
willing to ſecure his Reputation, lays 
falſely all the Blame of the Diſappoint · 
ment upon the other, the thing makes 
ſo much Noiſe, that it comes not only to 
the Subaltern's Ears, but even prepoſſeſſes 
the Prince againſt him; Hereupon-na- 
tural Reſentment, cries Revenge, Death 

or Revenge. "wi indeed * 4 
ä | an's 


W 


ws ws 6 ai. 
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Mans Honour is N aſſaulted, 
it ſeems that not to defend it, may be the © _— 
"loſs of it; Wherefore he muſt chal- 
lenge the Perſon that has affronted 
him; And as they Phraſe it in the World, 
pry Is 1 On the other Hand, 
right Reaſon enlighten'd by good Prin- ; 
ciples, checks the firſt Motions. of the 
Fleſh and Blood; it ſtops its Ears to 
Paſſion, it conſiders, at one view that 
Revenge is in it ſelf criminal; That 
t __— Honour, nor Diſhonour de- 
re upon vulgar Opinion; That the 
Princes Mind is the only Tribunal, be- 
fore which this Difference is to be 
decided; and that all the Praiſe, or 
Blame, all the Honour or Diſho- 
nour will ariſe from the Judgment he 
ſhall pronounce in this Matter. Thus 
triumphing over natural Pride, it in- 
ſpires the offended with Pati- 
ence, and enclines him to addreſs him. 
nel directly to the Prince, before whom | 
kering bathed his Calumniator by 
and igconteſtable Proofs, 1 
he has the e Conſolat to ſee not on. = 
ly his Innocence acknowledg'd by * mn 
bs oc ; but that the 8 mov 
— Go by 


— 


r 


* 


SE e 


* 


"bs 4 pen That of- TY : 


5 Equity and Juſtice, clears him pub 

_lickly to all the World; which gives # 

; freſh Luſtre to his Honour and Repu 

kation. - 

In all this Conduct, humane Prudente 

3 8 - right, perhaps, 'have as great Share as 

nta Witdom: But here is an Ef- 
ect of true Generoſity, 

This brave Gentleman is not pre. 
ſentiy puft up with Pride, becauſe he 
"has now. got the Prince on his Side; 
but being contented to have vindica- 

ted his Honour, he ſpares. that, 

Enemy : The latter he 

ame Diſgraces, into which he would 
have caſt others, (and that by a juſt 
Judgment of GOD upon falſe Accu- 
ſers, who generally fall into their own 
Snares) our good Chriſtian is not᷑ 
ly unwilling to take Advantage of this 
' Occaſion! to be reveng'd, but even 
Keeps à Diſtance, and remains in Si 
lence, not to be any ways acceſſary to 
the Ruin (tho? never ſo well deſerv'd) 
- of his Enemy. This is to have a Soul 
truly brave, and ſuch 48 * * * 
; Pabtern of Generoff ity.” : 


* 


erco 6 rr 
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a Bill, and a enen Summ a: hy 
upon "him, which he had already 


relying on his Honefty, and 


4 bor Triaiſe of" — 2 465 - 


Here's another Inſtante of a ' reafortt- , 
ble Reſentment” and Rejerige, An 
honeſt Merchant has Dealings with a 
certain Man, who finding a Niitake in 


away he goes to the Merchant, „ in 11 
great Paſſion, upbraids him with Dif- 
honeſty before ſeveral | People; and 
without waiting to hear what the Mer- 
chant had to fayfor himſelf, leaves the 
Houſe, and defames him publicly r 
ver\ Where. r 


Both the Merchants Wife and Friends: 


aſſur'd of, 55 
provok'd 
with Indignation by this violent Pro- 
ceeding, Every Body adyiſes him im- 
medixtely to be reveng'd, of an Injur. 
of $4 leis Conſeq eſtes than! his tots 
fince all his Trade depends up⸗ 


and indeed himſelf, being 


; 1. his Credit, and his Credit upon 
But 


the Reputation of his Horiefty : 
the Merchant being, conviged that 
Chtittianity bids us not ar to for- 


give Offerices, but like wife to he juſt 
Body; looks over his Books, 


Was or Af 
oned | 


to ever 
and finding the Miſtake 
* 3 


a Mere ment of Hans, 
ed by the Over. ſight of his Bock. 
Feöeeper, he not only f̃ectiſies it, but begs 

o oF * 1 pix 12 for 

e fu 0 Books himſelf, re 
to avoid the like fatal Errors. pl 

But left we grow tedious, let us d 
end with the Example of a " Reſent- 
ment that proceeds to actual Reven _ 
2 Lady, thro” the Jealo 
and Cunning of ſome of by 


3 


Neighbours, i is degoy'd, under a 4 


In 


ble Pretence of _ Friendſhip, 
Houſe of Il Reputation, w 


biz d with a Conſtable, that was in 
Plot, ſhe's carried before a Juſtice, 
who. commits her to the Houſe of 
Correction. Her Relations hearing of 
this, make a diligent Search after the 
Authers of this ſcandalous. Intreague, 
and. having found them. out, they ſue 
them at Law, and recover great Loſſes 
and Damages; but the offended Party 
being contented. to have her Honour 
vindicated by a ſolemn Judgment, does 
generouſly,and like a good Chriſtian,re- 
mit the * to * — | 
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Different 


2 
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Different Sorts of Reſentment , Revenge 
| and Point of Honour. | 

In which Examples you ſee the diffe- 
rent Sorts both of Humane and Chriſti- 
an Reſentment, and the ways of vin- 
dicating the Point of Honour. The 
Firſt conſiſts in ing an Injury 
to return good for evil; the Second in 
reſenting it without returning v 
for evil; The Third in reſenting it 
to puniſh ones Self; And the Fourth 
in reſenting and reveng ing it, upon a 
forcd Put, but ſo as that the Revenge 
be leſs than the Offence, which may 


regulate all Sorts of Conditions. For 


when one is injur'd he ought to c rfi- 
der that he is not only a Man, but a 
Chriſtian: That the Chriſtian ought t 
govern the Man. Or to ſumm up all 


we have ſaid, That Nature ought to be 


guided by Reaſon, and Reaſon its ſelf 

over-ruPd by Chriſtianity. 1 6+ 
The natural Appetite alone prompts us 

to brutiſh Actions; Reaſon ſhews that 


theſe are «worthy of Man,andthePrecepts 


of the Goſpel teach us, that it is not e- 
nough not to do any thing unworthy. but 
that we muſt do ſomething commendable, 
RE BE - 


- ae, 2 f Ejons | 
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7 Hat can now thoſe Perſons replh 
VV who:ſbfferd: themſelves to 2 ſe. 
duc d by Vanity and falſe Glory? B 
not Pride now fore'd to yield the Vieory 
to true Honour, after ſo ſenſible, ſo pret- 


Fing;.and: ſo convincing Truths? For if ! 


they ſhoud ſay, that a Man that does 
not reſent injuries, will not be account 
ted brave; I anſwer, That a Man of 
true Courage, being a Man of Senſe, he 
ſhould forfeit this laſt Quality, if here. 
fented trifling Offences: If they inſiſt 


that.a Man who revenges not ar Of. 


fence done to his Honour, ſhews there. 
by he has none [| ſhall oppoſe to 
them all Laws both humane and di- 
vine, which forbid any one to revenge 
nnn by himſelf, and 1 ſhalk-re!l 

them in particular that 
+ Our Author , 4 Duel attacks <dire& 


1 . Fraoce where Duels 


47 forbid upon the- 5 the Sovereign Autho- 
en Penallies. 1 5 and 1s therefore 


oe 8 — ; 


ee 


tobe reveng'd : And even that a Chriſti- 


Ber 


Hygh-Treaſon"; if they object that - 
is? mean, and Citizen like, to have 
recourſe to Law for the Reparation of 
an Injury, they ſnall be more ſurpris d 
yet, hen ſhall tell them, on the con. 


trary, that tis the only allowable way 


an commits a Sin (not to ſay a Crime 
when he makes uſe of it, becauſe tis his 


Duty to pardon freely. If they urge, | 
- | that tis giving Way and Scope 
lice, not to revenge ones ſelf, even be- 


to Ma- 


yond the Injury; [anſwer that 'tis quite 


, contrary, and that not only natural Ge- 


nerolity preſcribes the Exerciſe of C/e- 
mency, in order to overcome Malice, 
but that Chriſtian Generoſit ity bids us ab · 


ſolutely to forgive and love our Enemies. 
If they ſay that tis by 3 that a 
| h 


Mme Reputation, I reply, That they 
e,and that tis only by Yert=e that 


gains Honour : That the vertuous 
Man'is 12 he who does worthily dif- 
charge all the Obligations, which either 
reaſonable Nature, his Profeſſion, or the 
Laws of Chriſtianity lay on him: That 
the Precepts and Maxims of the Goſpel 


being his true Point of — ( becauſe 
in 


-4 pie in — "aps - 3 


— 


Aies have. their-Ceoter)). they ought w 
ine im all kis⸗Actions, and particularly] 
he muſt obſervetheRulesof Reſentment; 
examine the Injury; ſtop his Ear to the 
Suggeſtions of the natural Appetite, 
which prompt him to vent his. Paſſion; 
and make it an inviolable Law to him. 
ſelf, not only not to do any thing un wor. 
. thy of a Man, or derogatory to his Qua- 
lity, but above all, to ſignalize in this, as 
inany thing elſe, his chriſtian Moderation, 
Gentleneſs and Charity. That on the 
eontrary, Pride aſſuming the Place of 
the true Point of Honour, deceives the 
Mind, and makes it miſtake for honeſt 
Actions, what nevertheleſs is nothing but 
Baſeneſs; that this Baſeneſs appearing par- 
ticularly in Revenge, ſince in it, Men fol. 
low nothing but the Dictates of Bratali 
25 it is ſo far from making them paſcs for 
lade and men of Hanaur as they pretend, 
that it rather makes them to be accoun- 


